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| duates do the Best ane P Most’ 
Effective Work 








é The National Normal University of Lebanon, Ohio, established in 1855, has 
cently been reorganized on a more solid basis than ever before, with an addition 
‘the faculty and some new departments added also. Better than any word of ours, 
zh we have known the institution since its foundation, is the splendid and 
ible record made by its graduates; In the best schools in nearly every State 
th i Aleion the graduates will be found doing the best and most effective work. 

oti dent Holbrook exacts and always has a faithful preformance of whatever is 

en to be performed, so that the graduates know how to do good work, hold 
tir places, and command the best salaries. They know how to set shoulder to the 
‘wheel, to advance the school system in all the elements which give it success, and 
fave tetas to speak from personal knowledge on these points, and we are. confident 
a niversity has entered upon a new and unprecedentedly prosperous era. in 
pene and creditable history —Eprroriat.—[ American Journal of Education, No- 

rs: 
* One of the best schools in the United States—Epitrortat.—{ Southern Edu- 
Netionat Journal. 


For {ull information and Catalogues (sent free) address 
Pres. ALFRED HOLER — Lebanon, Ohio. 
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| ‘Schoo! Directors, Teachers aad Educators—Take Notice! 





“NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
ARE THE BEST. 


Matchless Surface. Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, 
Little Dust, No Glare, Economical, No Expense for 
Repairs. They Never Wear Out. Their 
First Cost the Only Cost. 


ies eaenrTaN: is the Most Finely Finished Slate Black- 
board in the Market. It is Perfect. 


“Sena for Estimate. If you have new blackboards to previde or old ones to repair, write us 
fox full particulars. We cati save you money. Unless you have looked into the matter, you will be surprised 
; pe how reasonable is the cost. Natural Slate Blackboards, through their durability and unequaled sur- 
face, will pay for themselves over and over in the long run. Samples free. Correspondence solicited. 


~|)Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 
JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager, 


_ Keystone XXX Natural Slate Black Boards, 


a ‘ SLATINGTON, PA. 
= Seen ADM <0 aah Wrestet on sents 
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THE 


SCHQOL JOURNAL _ 


eee AND 0 OFT THE 5 


JANUARY, 1894. 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania . 

GENTLEMEN : On assuming the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
it became my first duty to commission the 
recently elected superintendents, to con- 
duct the normal school examinations, 
and to carry into effect the new legislation 
relating to our publicschools. The com- 
missions caused very little trouble, be- 
cause the few contests which grew out of 
the elections had been virtually settled 
by a decision of the Attorney-General, 
and by the careful investigations of my 
predecessor. The normal school exami- 
nations involved, on the part of myself 
and my deputies, the careful scrutiny of 
over ten thousand pages of manuscript. 
The examinations for permanent certi- 
ficates in the several counties bring to 
the Department an additional instalment 
of over seven thousand five hundred 
pages. The new legislation raised many 
perplexing questions in the minds of 
school officers, causing a large increase of 
correspondence. The distribution of the 
annual appropriation of five millions, 
upon the basis of the new triennial as- 
sessment, and its somewhatslow disburse- 
ment, by order of the State Treasurer, 
who feared lest too heavy drafts during a 
financial crisis might embarrass the banks 








carrying heavy deposits of State moneys, 
also brought numberless letters of inquiry. 
The want of a trained stenographer im 
the Department was keenly felt—a want 
that would, no doubt, have been supplied 
long ago by the Legislature, had its at- 


| tention not been concentrated upon much, 


graver matters connected with theschools. 
Under the circumstances, the only way 
to keep the department from deteriorat- 
ing, was to retain the deputies and clerks. 
who had acquired skill and efficiency by 
long experience. 


CERTIFICATES TO COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


The law requiring the issue of perma- 
nent certificates to college graduates, 
brought to light a state of things truly 
astonishing. Under the Corporation Act 
of 1874, the county courts have been incor- 
porating business colleges, schools of elo- 
cution, and other institutions of learning. 

Some of these schools have, upon the 
basis of such charters, been conferring 
degrees upon students and others of very 
limited attainments. A lady, for in- 
stance, received the degree of B. A., who: 


| had read but five books of Cesar, four 


books of Virgil, and four orations of Cic- 
ero. Arithmetic and penmanship were 
reported as part of her four collegiate 
years of study. A letter sent to the De- 
partment by the bread! of the institution, 
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abbreviates et cetera several times by the 
use of ect. instead of etc., and has peda- 
gogical spelled ‘* pedagochical,’’ not to 


mention other blemishes, indicative of | 


what Ben Jonson calls ‘‘small Latin and 
less Greek.’’ Another institution was 
leased with its charter, and, although it 
is said to have less than a dozen students, 
and a faculty composed of the president 
and his wife, it has been conferring de- 
grees from B. A. to LL. D., upon persons 
who are vain and weak enough to wear 
titles emanating from such sources. The 
institution even went so far as to confer 
a doctorate on its own president. Why 
should not the wife confer a degree upon 
her husband, and the husband upon his 
wife, when a state of things is threatened 
similar to that which was threatened in 
France, when a minister declared that he 
would create so many dukes that hence- 
forth it should be no honor to be a duke, 
but a disgrace not to bea duke. At the 
present rate there is danger that literary 
degrees conferred in Pennsylvania shall 
become the laughing-stock of the civil- 
ized world. A member of the board of 
trustees of one of our theological semi- 
naries complains that they have been dis- 
tressed beyond measure at the great de- 
ficiencies manifest in the training of stu- 
dents with diplomas from some of these 
schools, masquerading before the public 
under high-sounding titles. A very earn- 
est superintendent, who is himself col- 
lege-bred, declares that he is obliged to 
reject more graduates from a given col- 
lege, in the examination for provisional 
certificates, than he is able to pass. 
Sometimes, even persons graduated with 
honors by the institutions of this class 
have failed to pass the examination for 
a provisional certificate. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that superintendents and in- 
stitutions of high grade, whose aim is to 
do honest and thorough work, entered 
their protest against the issue of perma- 
nent certificates to the graduates of such 
institutions, under the Act of May 10, 
1893. An eminent lawyer warned the 
Departnient that, in view of a decision of 
the Supreme Court, handed down in 
1838, drawing a sharp distinction between 
a charter to confer degrees and a charter 
giving the right to sue and be sued, the 
power to grant the latter, and not the for- 
mer, being vested by law in the courts, 
and in view of a similar decision of the 
Allegheny county court, rendered since 
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the adoption of the new constitution, it 
would be a misdemeanor in office for the 


| State Superintendent to issue a perma- 


nent certificate under the Act of May 10, 
1893, to the graduates of a school holding 
its charter from acounty court. The act 
was, therefore, referred to the Attorney- 
General for his construction and advice. 
In an official opinion, dated October 17, 
1893, he says that the State Superintend- 
ent is ‘‘not required to grant, without 
examination, permanent certificates un- 
der the Act of 1893, except to graduates 
of colleges ‘ legally empowered’ to con- 
fer degrees, and that the general incor- 
poration of a literary institution, under 
the act of 1874, does not ‘legally em- 
power’ it with the right.’’ 

The only course open to the Depart- 
ment, therefore, is to require, as con- 
ditions for issuing the permanent certifi- 
cate, the following: 

1. The applicant must furnish evi- 
dence of good moral character. 

2. The applicant must be twenty-one 
years of age, and must have taught at 
least three full annual terms in the pub- 
lic schools of the Commonwealth, after 
graduation. 

3. The applicant must produce a cer- 
tificate from the school board or boards, 
countersigned by the county superintend- 
ent of the same couuty where he or she 
last taught, showing that the said appli- 
cant has been successful as a teacher in 
the public schools during said term. 

4. His or her course of study, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B. A.), 
Master of Arts (M. A.), Bachelor of 
Science (B. S.), Master of Science (M. 
S.), Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph. B.), 
must have embraced four collegiate 
years of study, exclusive of the prepara- 
tory work required by our respectable 
colleges for admission into the freshman 
class. 

5. The college or university granting 
the diploma must have been invested 
with the power to confer degrees by an 
act of the Legislature. 

The new certificate will thus be the 
highest in rank of all those entitling the 
holder to teach in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth. Moreover, it will 


serve to emphasize the difference between 
a full and a defective course of training, 
and help to save promising youths from 
the bitter feeling of disappointment which 
always saddens the hearts of those who 
discover, after it is too late, that their 
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teachers did not furnish them with the 
instruments and materials of thought ac- 
cumulated by the ages, but sent them 
into the world lacking many of the 
weapons by which life’s battles are fought 
and won. 


GRADUATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In close connection with the abuse of 
literary degrees, is the kindred tendency 
to graduate pupils upon the completion 
of all sorts of courses, and to give them 
diplomas in recognition thereof. <A 
bureau has even been organized to fur- 
nish questions to school officers, and to 
bestow certificates that look like di- 
plomas, upon those who are willing to 
pay the fees, and to take the examina- 
tion. The temptation for teachers and 
superintendents to adopt expedients of 
this kind, lies in the fact that a diploma 
has its chief value for the undetgraduate. 
It sets up a goal upon which he may fix 
his eye, toward which he may work 
with unflinching perseverance, and for 
the attainment of which he may be will- 
ing to remain at school a year or two 
longer. But, after it ceases to exert its 
influence as a motive to sustained effort, 
it is apt to prove a snare and acurse. It 
often leads the so-called graduate and his 
parents to believe that his education is 
complete, and thus puts an end to all 
further growth and study. Graduating 
exercises in the grammar grade may 
cause a pupil to be satisfied with that 
course, who might otherwise aspire to 
go through the high school and the col- 
lege. In like manner, the high school 
_and the college may aspire to be finishing 
schools, instead of pointing the brightest 
minds to snbsequent courses of study and 
reading. In fact, it may be laid down as 
a universal proposition, that any institu- 
tion whose teaching fails to aspire a thirst 
for further educational advantages, is a 
dismal failure, and sadly needs a thorough 
reorganization, as well as the infusion of 
a different spirit. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


In 1892, the number of schools in 
which text-books were supplied free of 
cost to the pupils was 2,481. The Act 
of May 18, 1893, makes it obligatory 
upon school directors and controllers to 
purchase, out of the school fund of the 
district, text books and other school sup- 
plies needed, in addition to those at pres- 
ent in use in the hands of the pupils, or 
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owned by the district. No legislation 
has, for years, so thoroughly shaken up 
the entire school system. The compe- 
tition between the book firms proved a 
severe test for the integrity of their 
agents and the directors with whom they 
were dealing. To their praise be it 
said, no scandals or crooked dealings 
have come to the notice of the Depart- 
ment; but, after the orders were placed, 
many of the publishers could not furnish 
the books rapidly enough, hence many of 
the schools were somewhat embarrassed 
at the opening of the current school year. 
The beneficent results of the Free Text 
Book Act are visible in many of the 
larger towns and cities. So far as has 
been ascertained at the present writing, 
the attendance has greatly increased, es- 
pecially in the upper grades. The chil- 
dren will no longer be «ept from study- 
ing certain branches through a lack of 
the necessary books; nor will the boys be 
kept out of school, as they reach the ad- 
vanced grades, because the parents are 
unable to purchase the text-books. The 
care of the books will inspire respect for 
public property, while the danger of in- 
fection, which some feared from soiled 
books, has been largely overcome by the 
use of paper covers, which can be cast 
aside and replaced by a fresh cover when 
a book passes into new hands. The sys- 
tem has not failed, except in schools 
whose teachers lack disciplinary power. 
The free text-book law isa step towards 
the solution of the most momentous 
problem now before the people of Penn- 
sylvania. Our industrial life attracts im- 
migrants from foreign countries in count- 
less numbers. Their children must be 
assimilated by our social and civil life, 
or they may drift into the criminal classes. 
A compulsory law might reach some 
of these children, but it would be far 
from solving the problem. In very many 
cases it would cause the parents to pro- 
claim themselves and their children pau- 
pers, thus reviving the odious distinction 
that was abolished with the introduction 
of the common school system. As long 
as there are more children than school 
seats in our growing centres of population; 
as long as there are children to whom no 
school house is accessible during the in- 
clement winter months; as long as there 
are miners confronted by the alternative 
of sending their children to the coal 
breakers and giving them enough to eat, 
or of sending them to school and giving 
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them a warm place to sit in with less to 
eat ; as long as there are children who do 
not have garments fit to wear to school ; 
as long as the struggle for bread forces 
parents to adopt all sorts of expedients 
for the sake of securing employment for 
themselves and their children; so long 
something more is needed to bring all the 
children to school than a compulsory law 
upon the statute-book. Missionary effort 
is necessary on the part of teachers, di- 
rectors and citizens in order that the 
causes for non-attendance may be quietly 
ascertained, and wunostentatiously _re- 
moved. The patriotic organizations, 
whose zeal has unfurled the Stars and 
Stripes before the eyes of children all over 
the land, can here find a field of effort 
worthy of their highest patriotism and 
their noblest aspirations. As our popu- 
lation increases, a compulsory law may 
ultimately become an absolute necessity; 
but, before an efficient and adequate stat- 
ute can be framed and enforced, public 
sentiment must be prepared for it by a 
school census, showing how many chil- 
dren of the proper age are out of school, 
and what obstacles must be removed in 
order to secure their regular attendance. 


THE FIVE MILLIONS. 


The effect of increasing the annual ap- 
propriation to five millions, is seen in an 
increase of teachers’ salaries, in the 
lengthening of the school term, and in 
the erection of better school houses. 
Marked progress has been made in the 
erection of school buildings, and in the 
purchase of libraries and apparatus. 
Everywhere the idea is gaining ground 
that the school should be made as pleas- 
ant and attractive as the home. The 
methods of lighting, heating and venti- 
lating are studied by experts, and the 
competition between rival companies 
stimulates men to put their talent and 
genius into this branch of the work. 
American school furniture has been 
vastly improved, and is now the admira- 
tion of the civilized world. Nevertheless, 
school diseases, such as myopia and the 
over-wrought condition of the nervous 
system, sometimes named ‘‘ American- 
itis,’’ are on the increase, and deserve 
careful study. This has led to the short- 
ening of the school day to five hours in 
the graded schools of some cities. Nor 
can the increased appropriation be said to 
have produced the effects which ardent 
friends of the public schools had ex- 
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pected. Reference to the statistical ta- 
bles shows that the resulting increase in 
the monthly salary of male teachers was 
but $1.79, and in that of female teachers 
only $1.63. The average increase in the 
length of the school term was but one- 
third of a month. The total increase in 
the cost of tuition was $701,779.83, and 
the decrease in the amount of tax levied 
for school purposes was $321,795.95. Add 
to these amounts the increase in the cost 
of building, purchasing and renting 
($777,591.73) and the increase in the cost 
of fuel, contingencies, debts and interest 
paid ($1,072,277.37), and there remains a 
balance unaccounted for in the three mil- 
lion increase of the annual appropriation, 
amounting to $126,559.12, which must 
have accumulated in the treasuries of 
some of the districts, instead of being ex- 
pended upon the improvement of the 
schools. Unfortunately, the spirit of pro- 
gress has not permeated all parts of the 
Commonwealth. In too many districts 
the directors have yielded to the tempta- 
tion to reduce the tax rate to less than a 
mill, and to run the schools on a cheap 
plan by hiring cheap teachers. The sta- 
tistics on this point are startling, indeed. 
The total number of college graduates 
employed in the public schools is 284. 
The graduates of State Normal schools, 
academies and seminaries, who teach in 
the public schools, is 7,064. Hence, 17,- 
gg! teachers have never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a full course of study beyond 
the public schools. Some of these, by 
private study and by partial courses at 
at normal and other schools, have risen 
to the rank of those holding professional . 
and permanent certificates ; but the start- 
ling fact remains that over half of the 
teachers of Pennsylvania (12,975), hold 
the provisional certificate, and almost a 
myriad of them (8,979), never had any 
training outside of the common schools. 
The provisional certificate carries on 
its face the evidence that the holder's 
qualifications are not up to the standard 
in all the branches to be taught, and es- 
pecially not in the theory and practice of 
teaching. Nor can it be expected that 
poor human nature shall exemplify all 
the virtues of the educational decalogue 
at salaries ranging from twelve to twenty- 
five dollars per month. Some future his- 
torian will record it as the marvel of the 
ages that, in the closing decade of the 
nineteenth century, many parents were 
willing, in the rich Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania, to entrust the education of 
their children into the hands of persons 
whose services were not considered worth 
the wages of acommon day laborer. In- 
deed, one is sometimes tempted to ask: 
Do the schools exist for the benefit of the 
children, or do children come into being 
that there may be schools and school di- 
rectors, and employment for teachers? 
If the latter alternative be accepted, it 
may be right to appoint the daughter of 
a citizen for the reason that he is a tax- 
payer, or a cripple because he has no 
other means of earning a livelihood, or a 
fellow who gets periodically intoxicated 
because, in this way, his relatives can 
most easily help him and his to bread ; 
but, if the school exists for the child, 
then teachers ought to be employed and 
retained solely upon the basis of merit ; 
that is, upon the basis of fitness for, and 
skill in, the art of instructing and train- 
ing the young; and all other interests 
should be subordinated to the interests of 
the children, for whose sake schools are 
established and maintained. Surely, the 
Keystone State is rich enough, and her 
citizens ought to be patriotic enough, to 
place within the reach of her sons and 
daughters school advantages equal to 
those of her neighbor states, or any to be 
found in the Old World. If the million 
boys and girls that constitute the most 
precious treasure of the Commonwealth 
are properly educated, their skilled hands 
and developed brains will add untold 
wealth to our vast resources. In no other 
way can we secure protection against the 
skilled labor of foreign countries, with 
their teeming populations, ready to mi- 
grate to our shores. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Evidently, at this time, the greatest 
need of the public school system is a body 
of trained teachers, sufficiently numerous 
to man all our schools, and efficient 
enough to rival those of every other coun- 
try upon the globe. To this end, a nor- 
mal school has been established in every 
one of the thirteen districts. The Legis- 
lature has been wisely liberal in fostering 
these institutions. In spite of all their 
shortcomings, they have been successful, 
not only in fulfilling, to a reasonable ex- 
tent, their specific mission, but also in 
creating a higher estimate of the vocation 
of teaching. Leta rich man’s daughter 
attend one of these schools for several 
sessions, and she will return home think- 
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ing that teaching is the noblest calling in 
which she can engage ; and, regardless of 
her wealth, she will take charge of a 
school through pure love and zeal for the 
work. No other schools have, to an 
equal extent, succeeded in inspiring this 
ambition into their students. The col- 
leges have been preparing young men for 
the professions, and, as long as their 
faculties do not have a chair of pedagog- 
ics, they will inspire a different ideal of 
life. Very few college graduates now 
teach in the public schools. The normal 
schools, on the other hand, have thous- 
ands of graduates engaged in teaching. 
Moreover, they have been furnishing the 
best institute instructors and the majority 
of the most active superintendents. Nor 
is the need for their specific work ever 
going to cease. Two-thirds of Pennsyl- 
vania’s teachers are ladies, and, so long 
as their graces continue to charm the 
other sex, vacancies will be created by 
their promotion to the queenship of the 
home. 


DYING TEACHERS. 
Another very difficult problem is to 
keep the teachers alive in their calling. 
If the same subjects are taught year after 
year by a pedagogue isolated from the 
rest of the world, his teaching is destined 
to degenerate into mere routine work, 
and he may die long before he is ready 
for burial. There is a dead line in all the 
professions, and, when a teacher reaches 
this line, what shall be done with him? 
The creed says nothing about a resurrec- 
tion of the dead in the world of pedagogy. 
Shall’ such a teacher be translated into 
the school boatd? By no means; for his 
advent there will be the death-knell to 
all further progress in the district. The 
only safe thing is to keep the teachers 
from dying before they are ready to quit 
the school-room. In the religious world, 
the annual camp-meeting, the periodic 
communion seasons, and the days of spec- 
ial devotion during the church year, help 
to revive the life and zeal of the wor- 
shiper. The county institute is the annual 
revival meeting for the teachers. It is 
far more essential to the old teacher than 
to the beginner. The pedagogue who 
derives no benefit from this annual con- 
tact with others, has surely reached the 
dead line, and the sooner he is translated 
to some other sphere, the better it will be 
for the innocent children. In her teach- 
ers’ institutes, Pennsylvania is ahead of 
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the systems of the Old World, and of 
most of her sister states. Listen to the 
testimony of President Sharpless : 

‘Our system,’’ says he, ‘‘has a tre- 
mendous and overflowing vitality, which 
promises more for the future than the 
well-fitted machinery of England. Did 
you ever live in a country town during 
the week of a teachers’ institute? It is 
a greater attraction than the new railroad 
or the circus. The air is saturated with 
educational questions. The teachers, 
often of the same social grade as the best 
of the residents, are received into the 
homes, and made the central features of 
the excitement. The American free 
school is discussed, extravagantly, per- 
haps, in certain features, but, on the 
whole, intelligently. Better still, have 
you ever been to a state or national edu- 
cational association? ‘The discussions do 
not impress one as being in the least shal- 
low or vaguely general. They seem to 


be deliverances of men of thought, train- 
ing and experience, who talk of questions 
of which they know, anxious for results, 
willing to face every problem as it arises, 
and absorbingly interested in the subject. 
They are stirred up themselves, and they 
manage to communicate to others. They 


go to their localities, each one an enthu- 
siastic agent of the cause of education.’’ 

The county institute admits of further 
improvement. In place of the evening 
lecture, filled with stories and jokes, aim- 
ing at entertainment rather than instruc- 
tion, lectures on historical, scientific and 
literary subjects may be substituted with 
profit to all concerned. A closer co-op- 
eration between the teachers’ institute 
and the movement in favor of university 
extension, is a consummation both feas- 
ible and ‘‘devoutly to be wished.’’ 


HOLIDAYS. 


In medizval times, the multiplication 
of holy days proved a burden to the 
working classes. The multiplication of 
legal holidays by acts of the Legislature, 
threatened to add a new burden to those 
already carried by the teachers. The ob- 
servance of New Year’s day, of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, of Good Friday, of Me- 
morial day, of Labor day, of Thanksgiving 
day, of Christmas day, and of election 
days, produced frequent breaks in the 
regular school year, thereby marring the 
progress of the children, and making the 
labor of instruction more difficult and 
more irksome. Relief came in the Act of 
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Assembly, approved May 31, 1893, which 
provides in the fourth section, that all 
days just named shall be regarded as 
secular or business days for all purposes 
not mentioned in the act; and, as the 
schools are not mentioned among the 
purposes of the act, it virtually repeals 
the clause in the Act of June 25, 1885, 
which provided for the closing of the 
schools on legal holidays. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the directors will, 
at least, order the closing of the schools 
on Thanksgiving day, by reason of its 
national importance, and on Christmas 
day, which, of all the days in the year, 
brings joy to childhood, and turns the 
thoughts of young and old from secular 
to sacred things. Patriotism will, with- 
out doubt, cause the schools to be closed 
also on Decoration day, and on the 
Fourth of July, when these days do not 
fall into the vacation. 

If it should be held that the several 
holiday acts of the last legislature have 
no bearing upon the act of June 25, 1885, 
it will then follow that the new days 
which were created legal holidays during 
this year are not legal holidays for the 
schools, and that it is illegal for teachers 
and pupils to engage in the work of 
ordinary instruction on Saturday. This 
ruling would jeopardize the payiment of 
the State appropriation to districts in 
which a teacher, through ignorance of 
the law, taught on Saturday. It would 
embarrass the Normal schools and col- 
leges which observe their weekly holiday 
on Monday instead of Saturday. These 
institutions are so delighted with the 
change that it would be a hardship to re- 
quire them to go back to the old arrange- 
ment. Moreover, there is great diversity 
of opinion in different parts of the State 
on the observance of holy days like Good 
Friday. For these reasons the former 
interpretation, which leaves the deter- 
mination of school holidays in the hands 
of directors or controllers (Institute week 
excepted), is mnch to be preferred from 
an educational point of view. It is in 
accordance with the maxim that the 
school laws are to be interpreted in the 
interest of the children who are to be 
educated—a maxim of interpretation that 
should never be ignored or forgotten. 


CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR. 


The policy of dividing the school year 
into several terms, which has prevailed 
in the northern tier of counties, and, to 
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some extent also, in a few adjoining 
counties, has very little to commend it, 
and is open to most serious objections, 
both from a legal and from an educa- 
tional point of view. What can be worse 
than a division of the minimum school 
year of six months into a fall term, a 
winter term, and a spring term, with a 
new teacher for each, and the cheapest 
sort of talent for the term in which the 
little ones are supposed to attend? The 
school law plainly says that ‘‘ the mini- 
mum school term shall be six months,’’ 
and makes an exception only in favor of 
districts where the maximum amount of 
tax allowed by law to be levied for school 
purposes, is found to be insufficient to 
keep the schools in operation for six 
months. My predecessor ruled that the 
division of the six months into several 
terms is a violation of law, and I see no 
reason for reversing this decision. Dis- 
tricts whose school boards do not comply 
with the law, forfeit their share of the 
State appropriation—a penalty which the 
Department is loth to inflict, because the 
punishment ultimately falls upon the in- 
nocent children. I, therefore, earnestly 
urge the school boards to comply with 
the law, by abandoning the policy of a 
divided school year, lest the youth of 
their district suffer a double loss—first, 
in curtailed school privileges, and, sec- 
ondly, in a forfeiture of the school ap- 
propriation. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The high school course in Pennsyl- 
vania is like the letter x in algebra—an 
unknown quantity, whose value must, in 
each case, be found in order to be known. 
Some cities and boroughs strive, with 
commendable zeal, to realize the true ideal 
of a high school, viz: A fitting school 
for those who wish to enter a higher in- 
stitution, and a finishing school for those 
who must begin the struggle for bread. 
Some high schools neglect preparatory 
studies, but aim to teach branches which 
are better taught in the colleges, by rea- 
son of superior equipment and endowed 
professorships; and, at the end of a three 
or four years’ course, their graduates are 
mortified to find that they cannot enter a 
respectable college anywhere. Other 
high schools have courses that were evi- 
dently arranged by persons not familiar 
with all grades of school work. Occa- 
sionally, one finds a curriculum so ill-fit- 
ting and illogical, that it must have been 
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shaped to meet the limited qualifications 
of some ambitious teacher, whose friends 
needed a pretext to give him the salary ot 
a high school principal. At no distant 
day, a conference of representatives of 
our best colleges and secondary schools 
should agree upon a minimum high 
school curriculum, leaving room, of 
course, for local needs and future devel- 
opment. The Legislature could then 


follow the example of other states in set- 
ting apart a share of the annual appropri- 
ation for the purpose of fostering and 
strengthening the high schools which 
come up to the proposed standard. 


THE STATE COLLEGE. 

Although not organically connected 
with the common schools, the State Col- 
lege is, nevertheless, an essential part of 
our system of public instruction. The 
liberal aid which it has received from the 
State and from the National Government, 
has enabled it to increase its facilities for 
instruction in agriculture, in mining, me- 
chanical and civil engeering, and in other 
important lines of technical training. 
The increasing stream of young men who 
are drawn thither by its superior advan- 
tages, has not diminished the attendance 
at the denominational colleges. The 
growing classes tax their resources to the 
utmost. and necessitate constant appeals 
for more money to enlarge the faculty, 
the endowment, the buildings, the library 
and apparatus. 

Nor has the attendance at the profes- 
sional schools been diminished, although 
all the medical schools have lengthened 
their curriculum to three years, and the 
University of Pennsylvania to four years. 
This increase in the period of professional 
study is, on the one hand, very gratifying, 
in that it will elevate the standard of quali- 
fication for the healing art, and, on the 
other, it emphasizes the importance of so 
atranging and adjusting all grades of 
school work as to involve the least possi- 
ble loss of time and effort on the part of 
the student. 

THE MASSES. 

The great majority of the pupils never: 
reach the secondary schools, still less the 
colleges and the universities. The edu- 
cation which they receive should fit them 
to make the most of the life which is be- 
fore them. It should conduce to their 
happiness as well as to their material 
prosperity. The bearing of reading, 
writing and ciphering upon business and 
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social life is well known. The duty of 
the schools to increase the sources of hap- 
piness by developing a taste for good 
literature, is not so well understood. 
Teach a man to read, and you widen his 
horizon and his aspirations. He sees new 
phases of life, and longs to realize them 
for himself and his family. If his read- 
ing fixes his eye upon luxuries which 
cannot be purchased with his earnings, 
he will grow dissatisfied, and the discon- 
tent may ripen into strikes and mob vio- 
lence. The ability to read, instead of 
producing this result, should increase the 
sum of human happiness, by multiplying 
the possible sources of enjoyment. The 
application of steam to the printing press 
has brought the great dailies within the 
reach of everybody’s purse, and has 
cheapened the works of standard authors 
to such an extent that a choice collection 
of classic authors is possible in every 
home. He who reads may associate with 
men of wit and genius, when these are at 
their best, and may choose his company 
from the authors of every age and clime. 
Here the rich man has no vantage ground 
over the tiller of the soil or the toiler with 
the hand. More expensive binding the 
former may have; of the real essence of 


the book he can enjoy no more than any 


other intelligent reader. Indeed, in one 
respect, the man who eats his bread in 
the sweet of his brow, has the advantage 
over those engaged in a profession. The 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, ex- 
haust their mental energy in professional 
duties; when evening comes they must 
seek rest and recreation in physical exer- 
tion, in a change of occupation. The 
laborer, on the other hand, can find rest 
and an agreeable change at the close of 
the day in literary pursuits, in the study 
of art or of some branch of science. 
Whilst our colleges are training a gene- 
ration that grows wild with delight over 
football and other athletic sports, that, 
too often, talks and thinks of nothing ex- 
cept the heroes and the vicissitudes of the 
last game, the public schools, by their 
improved methods of teaching reading, 
are striving to educate a younger gener- 
ation of boys and girls whose taste for 
good literature, and knowledge of good 
books, will bring the future toilers of the 
land to the front in point of culture, and 
yield them sources of enjoyment more en- 
during than the luxuries by which the 
idle rich now seek to dispel their ennui. 
The schools are subject to the law of 
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historical development. As the world’s 
life changes and advances they must 
change and advance. Things that are 
merits in one age become defects in the 
next. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,’’ says 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘that many studies 
have been introduced legitimately, for 
reasons which were temporary, and then 
have remained like ghosts haunting our 
schools, long after their living necessity 
had died away.’’ It is the part of wis- 
dom to view, with single eye, the defects 
that should be abolished in order that 
progress may be made. On the other 
hand, it were pessimistic folly to ignore 
the encouraging outlook for the future. 
When the first appropriation ($75,000). 
for free schools was made, a debt of over 
twenty-three millions rested upon the 
Commonwealth. Not a few predicted 
‘*bankrupcy from this new form of ex- 
travagance.’’ The debt has been paid; 
the expenses of a great war have been 
met; the annual appropriation ‘has been 
raised to five and a half millions. That 
due for the year ending June 5th was al- 
most paid on November 1, and the State 
Treasury had deposits in the different 
banks amounting to over six and a half 
millions of dollars available to meet other 
obligations. Although the yearly expen- 
diture for the public schools has reached 
the enormous sum of over sixteen million 
dollars, no sane man dreams of repudia 
tion or bankruptcy. The blessings of the 
common school system reach well-nigh 
every home in the State. Private and paro- 
chial schools must do very excellent work, 
or resign all claim upon public patronage. 
In Shakspeare’s drama there are no 
children except the princely lad in ‘‘ King 
John,’’ whose eyes are to be put out by 
hot irons. To-day not only is childhood 
in literature, but a special literature has 
been created to open children’s eyes to 
the glories and advantages of their en- 
vironment. Anera has dawned in which 
everybody believes in some system of 
education; if not that by which he was 
brought up, very probably its opposite. 
Parents everywhere desire for their chil- 
dren an education superior to that which 
they themselves enjoyed, and are deny- 
ing themselves many comforts. for the at- 
tainment of this end. Moreover, a class 
of experts has sprung up who study edu- 
cational questions with indomitable en- 
thusiasm and with painstaking thorough- 
ness. Alexander shed tears because 
there were no more worlds to conquer; 
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the teacher has no occasion to weep be- 
cause there are no more fields to be ex- 
plored, no realms remaining for future 
achievement. Fortunately, some things 
in pedagogy have been settled forever; 
others deserve the careful study and the 
thorough investigation to which they are 
subjected by our inquisitive age. The 
home and the forum, the church and the 
State, the poet and the sage, the reformer 
and the statesman, have learned to ap- 
preciate the value of childhood and the 
importance of education. The very air 
of the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century is redolent of progress ; the out- 
look is full of promise; the future is radi- 
ant with hope. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 





A REVIEW IN GEOGRAPHY. 


| ipo is latitude? Meaning of the 
word? Howisit reckoned? From 
what? What two kinds? Howcan you 
tell whether a place is in north or south 
latitude? Latitude of any place on the 
Equator? Latitude of any place on the 
Tropic of Cancer? Arctic Circle? Ant- 
arctic Circle? Tropic of Capricorn? 
Latitude of the North Pole? South Pole? 
Of a place exactly half way between the 
North and South Poles? What do we 
call this place? (Equator.) What city is 
situated nearly in latitude 0° (Quito.) 
What state boundary is half way between 
the Equator and the North Pole? What 
parallel bounds it? Are there any other 
such instances in the United States? 
Latitude of a place half way between the 
Equator and the South Pole? Name all 
the large cities in Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres on or very near the 4oth 
parallel of North latitude. What is the 
length of a degree of latitude at the 
Equator ? (in miles.) Do the degrees of 
latitude vary in length? Ifso, why? If 
not, why not? Where is the longest de- 
gree of latitude? Meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘‘high latitudes?’ When a 
ship is sailing away from the Equator, or 
as the sailors say, is ‘‘ making latitude,’’ 
is it sailing along a parallel, or a meri- 
dian? What circles, then, measure lati- 
tude? What circles bound off, or separ- 
ate degrees of latitude from each other ? 
What are meridians? What are paral- 
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lels? Name some of the most important. 
Give numbers of some important ones. 
Latitude of Boston? (Any city in child’s 
own state.) Latitude of your town? 
If a ship could sail directly north from 
the Equator over a distance equal to 120°, 
in what latitude would it be? A ship 
was wrecked in latitude 10° south, longi- 
tude 10° west: near what land was it? 
Is there any place which has no latitude? 
How many degrees of north latitude? Of 
south latitude ? How many altogether? 
What is the greatest number of degrees 
of latitude any two places may be from 
each other? Name two such places. 
How far apart may two places be and yet 
be in the same latitude? Name two such 
places. Where is the centre of a parallel 
of latitude? Why must we know both 
the latitude and longitude of a place in 
order to describe its position exactly ? 
What is longitude? Meaning of the 
word? How is it reckoned? What 
kinds? How do you know when a place 
is in east longitude ? How do you know 
when it is in west longitude ? What are 
meridians? Longitude is reckoned from 
what place? Howisit reckoned? How 
many prime meridians? Which prime 
meridian is most commonly used? Ifthe 
prime meridian were extended around the 
earth, what would the other half be 
named or numbered? How many meri- 
dians marked 180°? How can you tell, 
then, whether it is the 180th meridian of 
east or west longitude? Longitude of 
any place on the prime meridian? In 
what degree of longitude is the North 
Pole? The South Pole? Name a city 
situated nearly in longitude o. A group 
of islands so situated. Name all the im- 
portant cities in longitude 80 east; 70 
west. (Others may be given.) Length 
of degree of longitude at the Equator? 
Do the degrees of longitude vary? If so, 
why? Where is the longest degree of 
longitude? The shortest? How long is 
the shortest degree of longitude? When 
a ship is ‘‘ making longitude’’ is it sail- 
ing along a meridian or a parallel? 
What circles, then, measure longitude? 
What circles bound off, or separate de- 
grees of longitude from each other? 
Longitude of Boston? Longitude of your 
own town? If a ship sails directly west 
from prime meridian, over a space equal 
to 200°, in what longitude isit? Is there 
any place that has no longitude? All 
longitudes? Where must a place be to 
have no latitude or longitude? Why? 
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How many degrees of east longitude? 
Of west longitude? How many degrees 
of longitude would one have to pass over 
to circumnavigate the globe? Are there 
as many degrees in a small as in a great 
circle? Explain why? Is a degree of 
longitude longer or shorter on the Tropic 
of Cancer or Equator? Why? What is 
the greatest number of degrees of longi- 
tude any two places may be distant from 
each other? How far apart may two 
places be and yet be in the same longi- 
tude? Where is the centre of a meridian 
of longitude? Use of latitude and longi- 
tude ?>—fopular Educator. 
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LINDLEY MURRAY. 





HE WAS BORN IN LANCASTER COUNTY 
OVER A CENTURY AGO. 





HERE was probably no writer for 

young persons more widely read, 
painfully studied and generally unpopu- 
lar in the early part of this century than 
Lindley Murray, and it was the opinion 
of schoolboys of that time that he had 
conceived and written his English Gram- 
mar especially to torture them. He was 
regarded as a cross, obstinate and very 
disagreeable man. But the truth is that 
he was generous, affectionate and fun- 
loving, and took up the study of grammar 
after he had made a career in another 
pursuit, and one in which grammar was 
regarded as of small consquence—that of 
amerchant. There lives in New York to- 
day a gentleman who, when he was a 
lad, heard some interesting anecdotes 
about Lindley Murray, entirely different 
from those which have described him as 
a hard grammarian. 

It is generally supposed that Murray 
was an Englishman, but that was because 
he wrote his grammars in England, and 
they were published there. He was in 
fact an American, born on the banks of 
Swatara creek, in what was then Lancas- 
ter county, but which is now within the 
limits of Dauphin county, in the year 
1745. Afterward his father bought a 
farm in what was then the suburbs of 
New York city, and gave the name to 
what in these later days is regarded as 
the most aristocratic locality in New York, 
Murray Hill. 

Lindley Murray’s father bought the 
farm for a few hundred dollars. One lot 
upon it which was recently sold for $150,- 
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ooo was part of Mr. Murray’s cow-yard. 
It was only fifty feet front. And on what 
was the Murray farm there now live men 
whose aggregate wealth is nearly one bil- 
lion dollars. 

Lindley Murray was put in a counting 
house when he was a boy, and he was the 
leader of all boyish sports. There was a 
creek in the lower part of New York 
which is now the site of a great banking 
house. It was then twenty-one feet wide, 
and Murray was the only youth who was 
able to make a running jump and clear 
that creek. But he jumped one time too 
many, and injured his leg so that he be- 
came lame and remained so until his 
death. 

As he grew older he became a very 
good merchant, and when the Revolu- 
tionary war broke out he was worth quite 
a little fortune. It is said that he was 
not very patriotic. At all events he went 
to live upon a farm on Long Island, and 
stayed there very quietly until the war 
was over. 

At one time Murray thought he would 
like to become a lawyer, so he entered a 
lawyer’s office and there found a young 
student who was a quiet and solemn-faced 
fellow, who did not share Murray’s love 
of fun. Nevertheless, a close friendship 
sprang up between them which lasted 
many years, and when afterward Murray 
met in London the American Ambassa- 
dor who had been sent to represent the 
young Republic, there was a most cordial 
greeting between them, for the Minister 
was none other than his old associate in 
the law office, and his name was John Jay. 

One afternoon Lindley Murray went 
out to the college commons, where he 
heard a great meeting was to be held in 
behalf of the patriot cause, and was aston- 
ished to see a boy only seventeen years of 
age stand before that throng and deliver 
a powerful speech in favor of resisting 
King George. It seemed amazing that 
this little fellow, for he was very short, 
as well as young, was able to speak as he 
did. Murray made his acquaintance af- 
terward and found him full of zeal for re- 
volution. The two were friends for many 
years, and when Murray’s first grammar 
was published he sent a copy to this 
young fellow, who had become famous, 
and wrote to him that the book was not 
sent because he thought his friend had 
need of it, but as an acknowledgment of 
the value which this man’s writings and 
speeches had been to him in preparing it. 
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And Alexander Hamilton, for it was he, | 
was greatly pleased to get that book. 

Lindley Murray went to England not 
because he was disappointed with the 
success of Washington, but because the 
physicians told him that he could not live 
in the climate of New York. They re- | 
commended a place where the winters | 
were not so severe nor the summers so 
enervating. 

So he decided to settle in Yorkshire, 
England, and, having a comfortable for- 
tune and plenty of time on his hands, he 
began to study the grammar of the Eng- 
lish language to occupy his mind. It 
was this inspiration which led to the 
writing of his grammar, and, though 
school children found the book very hard 
to comprehend, it gave its author great 
fame. 

The sales of his grammars were enor- 
mous, but not quite so great as were the 
sales of Noah Webster’s spelling book, 
which was published about the same 
time. More copies of that book have 
been sold than of any other book pub- 
lished in the English language, except- 
ing the Bible. 

A curious thing happened to Mr. Mur- 


ray, and that was that he gained another 
fortune by the sale of his books, although 
when he began to write them he had no 
idea that they would bring him any great 
pecuniary return, an experience the op- 
posite of that of most persons who write 


books. ‘They often expect much and get 
but little beyond the satisfaction of hav- 
ing made the book.—ZLancaster Inquirer 
Institute Supplement. 


THE GRAMMAR OF LIFE. 
BY BENJ. F. TAYLOR. 


ONG time ago, some day this month 
4 —you and I should remember exactly 
—a man was born, whose name has been 
to the juvenile world ‘a household word;’ 
sometimes a word of terror, but now, as 
I remember it, a word to conjure with ; tuo 
wave up scenes and forms long faded and 
crumbled. LinpDLEY Murray! Did 
you ever hear of him? And do you not 
remember his little book, that like an- 
other ‘‘ little book,’’ was ‘‘ bitter,’’ and 
never sweet at all? And don’t you 
recollect how firmly it was bound, Old 
Ironsides that it was, and what was on | 
the fly-leaf—John, or James, or David 
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Somebody, ‘‘his book,’’ and _ that 
Lochiel-like couplet: 

Steal not this book, my honest friend, 

For fear the gallows shall be your end. 
And who printed it, ‘‘ H & E. Phinney,”’ 
and the year 1800 and something? 

Shut your eyes now, and you can see 
every page of that old Grammar; just 
where the noun began, and the ‘‘ verb to 
be,’’ and Syntax, with its terrible code of 
twenty-two, exactly twenty-two rules. 

And how, like quarter horses, we 
plunged through the moods and tenses of 
the verb ‘‘Love!'’ Who has forgotten, or 
who ever can forget, how it went, and we 
went? ‘‘I love, loved, have loved, had 
loved, shall or will love, shall have 
On we darted, through the 
cans, and the coulds, and the mights, of 
the potential, and the mysterious contin- 
gencies of the subjunctive, till we rounded 
to on the trio of participles that brought 
up the rear of this marvelous cavalcade 
of deeds, probable and possible, present, 
past and future, in the great art and 
action of loving. 

And then when we came to preposi- 
tions, how they puzzled you—how they 
puzzled us all! Don’t you remember the 
definition? Right hand page, four lines 
from the top, just before conjunctions, on 
the threshold of Syntax ? 

Thus it ran: ‘‘ Prepositions are words 
used to connect words, and show the re- 
lation between them;’’ or, to give little 
Joe Miller’s, or some other little fellow’s 
version, ‘‘ Pep’sition word used c’nect 
words show ’ lation ’tween’em.’’ Showed 
‘‘relation’’ did they? And what rela- 
tion? Blood relation or relation by mar- 
riage? And so we puzzled and pon- 
dered, and passed it over, and learned 
‘‘the list,’’ that went like a flock of 
sheep over a wall, “‘ of, to, for, by, with, 
in.”’ 

And who has forgotten those queer 
contrivances of conjnnctions, that con- 
nected and didn’ connect; and what a 
God-send the interjection was, in the 
midst of the fog, with its oh! ah! and 
alas! Often had we employed it, we un- 
derstood, felt, appreciated it. 

Then the wonderful process they called 
‘* Parsing ’’—wonder if they do it yet? 
when we used to take couplets from the 
prince of English rhyme, and, a row of 
little cannibals that we were, there we 
stood beneath the unwinking optics of 
our teacher, and ‘‘transposed,’’ alias 
mutilated, ‘‘ paraphrased,’’ a/zas butch- 
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ered, and everything but devoured, his 
immortal lines! Do you not recollect how 
we disposed of 
In spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear—whatever is, is right? 
After much science and little sense, the 
light used to burst upon our bedazzled 


intellects, about once a winter, that Pope | 


meant to say, and did sav, ‘‘ whatever is 
right, zs right!’’ Do they dream in the 
grave? Does the bard sleep peaceful yet? 

And where's the boy that sat next, in 
the grammar class? And the bright- 
eyed girl, that used to whisper the an- 
swer so softly to us, and save our juvenile 
palms many an acquaintance with the 
oaken ferule—where is she ? 


still? Are her eyes as bright, and her 
steps as light as of old? Or has Death, 
that great bailiff, closed her eyes and set 
a seal upon her lips? Who knows? 
Who can tell ? 

And the old schoolmaster, gray ‘‘as 
long ago as we can remember’’—gray be- 
fore that—does he teach Grammar still ? 
Is his step as firm, and his eye as steel- 
like gray as it was wont to be then? 

And the ancient schoolma’am, old 
Miss E., who lived in the yellow house 
next to the village green, and taught us 
spelling and etymology; she too is con- 
jured up by the spell of ‘‘Old Murray,”’ 
and we see her looking over those spec- 
tacles, as she used to do when she meant 
to be ‘‘awful.’’ One day she “‘ put out’”’ 
celibacy, and though ’twas the name of 
her lonely state—poor old lady!—that 
circumstance didn’t let her into the pro- 
nunciation, and “‘ sillybossy,’’ for so she 
gave it, threw the class into convulsions. 
Great was her wrath on that memorable 
day. ‘Two of us were imprisoned beneath 
the stairs; two were sentenced to stand 
upon one foot, one held in extended 
hand Walker's Dictionary—decidedly a 
great work was that dictionary; and a lad 
who was desperately ‘‘ afraid of the girls,’’ 
was set between a bouncing brace of 








them. But it wouldn’t do. ‘“‘Silly- 
bossy ’” would not down, and smothered 
sounds, chokings, outright laughter, 


broke forth from every corner, around the 
perplexed and angry schoolma’am. 

Years have fled ; the tenant of the old 
yellow house is doubtless borne away, 
and ‘‘the places that once knew her 
shall know her no more for ever.’’ 

So much for ‘‘Old Murray’’ and the 
memories it has awakened; and beauti- 
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fied by time, I can almost wish myself 
back again, in the midst of the days 
when Murray was a terror, and his pages 
a mystery. 

But why didn’t ‘‘the master’’ hint, 
sometimes, that we should never be done 
with the tenses until we were done with 
time? That the world is full of them ? 
That the world is made of them? That 
for the sturdy, iron present tense, full of 
facts and figures, knocks and knowledge, 
we must look among the men in middle- 
life—the diggers and workers of the 
world; the men who, of all others, have 
discovered, for the very first time, at forty 
or forty-five, that the present tense is 
now, that in the shop, the store, the 


the real living present reigns supreme? 
That, for the bright golden, joyous fu- 
ture—full of the tones of silver bells and 
beating hearts, merry tongues and merry 
feet, you must look in our swarming 
schools, peep beneath little soft blankets 
in cradles at firesides, or examine small 
bundles of white dimity? That we 
should find the future astride of a rock- 
ing-horse, lullabying a wax baby, flying 
kites, trundling hoops, or blowing penny- 
whistles ? Why didn’t he tell us—or did 
he leave that for the poets ?—that they 
who wear the silver livery of Time; that 
linger trembingly amid the din and jar of 
life; whose voices, like a falling fountain, 
are not musical as of old; that ‘hey are 
the melancholy past ? 

Why didn’t he teach us—or did he 
leave that for the preachers ?—that ‘‘ cold 
obstruction ’’ claims a// times for its own: 
glowing action, the present; hope, the 
future; and memory, the past? 

‘‘One pluperfect!’’ Ah! we have had 
that to wzlearn since. ‘‘One future!’’ 
Who does not thank God that, in this 
world of ours, there are a myriad ? 

‘‘T shall be,’’ and ‘‘I might have 
been!’’ The former the music of youth, 
sweet as the sound of silver bells, fresh as 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn; 


the latter, the plaint of age, the dirge of 
hope, the inscription for a tomb. The 
one trembles upon thin, pale lips, parched 
with ‘‘life’s fitful fever;’’ the other swells 
from strong, young hearts, to lips 
rounded and dewy, with the sweetness of 
hope and the fullness of strength. The 
one is timed by a heart that flutters, in- 
termits, flutters and wears out; while that 
of the other beats right on, in the bold, 
stern march of life. 
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‘*T shall be,’’ and ‘“‘I might have 
been!’’ What toil and trouble, time and 
tears, are recorded in these little words— 
the very Stenography of life. How like a 
bugle-call is that ‘‘I shall be,’’ from a 
young soul, strong in prophecy! ‘‘I 
shall be—great, honored, affluent, good.’’ 

‘*T shall be,’’ whispers the glad girl to 
herself, as with one foot upon the thresh- 
old of womanhood, she catches the breath 
from the summer-fields of life, ‘‘ I shall 
be—/oved by and by!’’ That is her as- 
piration; for to be loved is to be happy. 

‘*T shall be,’’ says the struggling boy, 
‘*T shall be the possessor of a little home 
of my own, and a little wife, some day, 
and the home shall be ‘ours,’ and the 
wife shall be mzne, and then—and then 
——’’ Who can fill out those ‘‘thens ?’’ 
Who, but the painter that has dipped his 
pen insunset? Who, but the poet whose 
lips have been touched with a coal fresh 
from the altar of inspiration ? 

‘*T shall be—victorious yet,’’ murmurs 
the man in the middle watch, who had 
been battling with foes till nightfall, and 
is praying, like the Greek, for dawn 
again, that ‘‘ he may see to fight.”’ 

‘*I shall be,’’ faintly breathes the 
languishing upon her couch of pain—‘‘ I 
shall be better to-morrow, or to-morrow;”’ 
and she lives on, because she hopes on, 
and she grows strong with the “shall 
be’’ she has uttered. 

And the strong man armed, who has 
‘* fought the good fight,’’ and has “‘ kept 
the faith,’’ when they that sustained his 
extended hands through the battle are 
departing, and no Joshua to bid the de- 
clining sun ‘‘ stand still,’’ as he looks be- 
yond the rugged hills of the world, and 
sees a window opened in heaven, and a 
wounded hand put forth in welcome, lays 
aside the armor he has worn so long and 
well, and going down into the dark river, 
he utters, with a hope glorified to faith, 
‘*T shall be over the Jordan to-morrow!”’ 

Before the memory has a tomb in it— 
before it becomes the cemetery, the 
‘*Greenwood’’ of the soul—‘‘ I shall be’’ 
is beautiful as an old ballad. When 
graves are digged therein, and willows 
are planted, and hopes are buried, and no 
light breaks out of the cloud, then ‘I 
shall be’’ is as grand as an old pean. 
When 

The battle is done, the harp unstrung, 
Its music trembling, dying, 
then ‘‘I shall be’’ is as sublime as an 
old prophecy. 





But there is another tense in this 
Grammar of Life it were well to remem- 
ber; the sparkling moment that dances 
out from the ripening hours, like golden 
grain, beneath the flails of Time, as we 
write, and ever as we write is gathered 
into the great garner of the Past. 

There is an interjection it were well to 
remember: 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant; 
Let the dead Past bury its dead; 

Act, act in the living Present— 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


—————— 3 ———_—_—_—. 


READING. 
BY G. P. BROWN. 


* this world everything has the two 
elements of form and meaning. 
Neither element can exist without the 
other. If it is considered as form, it 
must be the form of something. If as 
meaning, it must be the meaning of 
something. Aeading is no exception to 
this rule. To vead is to recognize forms 
and interpret their meaning. 

We may go from form to meaning or 
from meaning to form in learning to read. 
The maxim is only a half-truth which di- 
rects us to ‘‘ always proceed from idea to 
word.’’ When we interpret discourse we 
always proceed from form to meaning. 
When we construct discourse the move- 
ment is from meaning to form. In read- 
ing, the mind is both interpreting and 
constructing. We anticipate what is to 
follow quite as much as we interpret the 
meaning of the symbols that have caught 
the eye. Intelligent children miscall 
words, oftentimes, because of the activity 
of this constructive power. They piece 
out what they have already read with 
what they think ought to follow. The 
little child will see the word ‘‘ hen’’ and 
pronounce it ‘‘chicken’’ because of the 
picture his imagination has completed in 
advance of seeing the word. His thought 
goes before his recognition of the word. 

Much of the failure to teach children to 
read and establish an abiding interest in 
reading is caused by divorcing the form 
from the meaning in the child’s attention. 
This is the fatal error in the Pollard sys- 
tem, which capable teachers, by care, 
are able to circumvent, but which must 
ever make this device, or any similar one, 
a failure when it becomes the leading 
idea in teaching children to read. 

Words have a sight form and a sound 


= am 


<a ee 


Se 
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form. ‘The sound form and the meaning 
are joined into a much closer union in 
every child’s mind than are the sight 
form and the meaning. Indeed, the 
sound form and the meaning are thought 
to be one and the same thing by the 
young children. It may be doubted 
whether a small child really knows the 
meaning of a word if he does not hear or 


imagine its sound. The meaning which | 


a child puts into a word is always shown 
by his manner of pronouncing it. So, in 
describing a scene, the method of utter- 
ing the different words and sentences 
shows, more than anything else, what 
mental pictures the child is forming. 


$$ ——_———___— 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHING FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 


HAT the public schools should teach 

and what they should not teach, is, 
and probably always will be, a question 
under discussion. ‘To the writer, it seems 
plain that either the State should be 
content with teaching those rudiments of 
learning considered absolutely essential 
to the welfare of the citizen, or, if any- 
thing beyond this is attempted, it should 
be of such branches as will most gen- 
erally be of value to the future citizen. 
It is held by the writer that of the sub- 
jects beyond the barest rudiments now 
taught in the public schools, more bere- 
fit is given to certain classes than to 
others. ‘To illustrate: All the instruction 
given is directly of value to professional 
men and women, as physicians, lawyers, 
journalists, etc., but not of value to 
housekeepers, farmers, etc. Herbert 
Spencer says that those subjects which 
instruct in self-preservation are the most 
important. There seems to be no ques- 
tion that country boys and girls should 
receive some instruction which shall di- 
rectly aid them in the struggle for ex- 
istence. This instruction must be had 
in the public schools or not at all. 





Of all civilized countries, France is | 


considered to be the most advanced and * Iv fi ‘ 
the most progressive in matters of agri- | cally followed, crops are more econo- 


In the practice of | 


cultural education. 
agriculture, the same country probably 
leads the world, for in the last quarter of 
a century, she has doubled the produce of 
her farms. In all progressive European 
nations, much attention is given to agri- 
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cultural education, but in this work 
France leads. In 1850, she made in- 
struction in agriculture optional in the 
public schools. In 1879, a law was 
passed, requiring all the Normal Colleges 
to prepare, and within six years to be- 
gin to give instruction to all teachers 
studying in these colleges, and within 
three vears later, or in nine years from 
the passage of the law, instruction in 
agriculture was to be compulsory in all 
the public schools of the country. 

The laws noted above provided for the 
gradual introduction of a new study into 
the schools. An examination of the 
budget of the Minister of Agriculture for 
1891-92 shows the provision which the 
nation is making to maintain these new 
courses of instruction. In that year, 
$850.000 was provided for special agri- 
cultural instruction in special agricultural 
institutions: ‘‘ First there is at Paris the 
Institute Agronomique, the Agricultural 
University, famous the world over for its 
investigations; then come three national 
schools of agriculture, one of horticulture, 
one of dairying, three of veterinary 
science, two of forestry, and two shep- 
herds’ schools. To the above, $481.000 
was granted. In addition a professor of 
agriculture for each of the eighty-six de- 
partments of France, farm schools, ap- 
prentice schools, experimental stations, 
fields and colonies, and agricultural 
orphanages, subsidized to the extent of 
$369.000,”’ 

Certainly the above would seem liberal 
provision for agricultural education in a 
nation numbering 38,095,156! In the 
United States, the grant proposed by 
present laws is $25,000 to each experi- 
ment station per year, or a total of about 
$1,250,000, per year, besides the princely 
endowments made in government lands 
in 1866 to the agricultural colleges. 
This is for a population of about $70,- 
000,000, or not quite double that of 
France. In France, the careful tillage of 
the soil surpasses that of England, as 
England surpasses the United States. 
The fields in France are free from weeds. 
The use of chemical manures is better 
understood, rotations are more scientifi- 


mically handled. It is said that in 1892 
the French post-office savings banks had 
on deposit 2,800,000,000 frances (or $600,- 
000,000) in 6,500,000 deposits ! 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The teachers in the public schools are 
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presented with a general schedule, which 
is intended for their guidance. They 
are not however expected to follow it 
blindly, but rather to adapt it, each to 
his own tastes, and to the agricultural 
necessities of his own locality. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the schedule, as 
made in a recent lecture by Prof. C. C. 
James, A. M., Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture for Canada. 

t. /nfant Section. (5 to 7 years.) Ob- 
ject lessons and drawing. 

2. Elementary Course. (7 to 9 years.) | 
Lessons in the school garden. 

3. Middle Course. (gto 11 years.) In- 
struction in connection with reading, 





object lessons and excursions, lessons on 
the principal kinds of manures, on agri- | 
cultural work, and on instruments of 
husbandry. | 

4. Superior Course. (11 to 13 years.) | 
More methodical information on agri- 
cultural operations; the implements of | 
husbandry; drainage, natural and arti- | 
ficial manures; seed-sowing and harvest- | 
ing; domestic animals; farm accounts; | 
principal processes of propagating the | 
most useful vegetables grown in the dis- | 
trict; tree cultivation; the most import- 
ant graftings. 

Many of the schools have small gar- 
dens attached, and have agricultural 
museums. The teacher is encouraged in 
many departments by prizes offered by 
the agricultural societies, and the work 
is supplemented by visits to first-class 
farms, dairies, and establishments where 
agricultural products are being handled. 

The teaching of agriculture in the su- 
perior primary schools is of a more ad- 
vanced nature, and is more frequently met 
with. Prof. Teegan thus refers to it: 
‘‘The course extends over two years. 
It includes for boys practical ideas of | 
vegetation, the different means of repro- 
duction, the nature of different soils, 
manures, the principal agricultural ma- 
chines, planting, transplanting, irrigation, 
the principal kinds of cultivation fol- 
lowed in Fiance, and particularly the 
productions of the district in which the 
school is situated; diseases of plants and 
their prevention; weeds, vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, green-houses, the cultivation of 
fruit trees; domestic animals; book-keep- 
ing, etc. The agricultural instruction is 
based on this general programme, but 
varied and extended to suit the needs of | 
the locality. The practical illustrations | 
are to be given in the school gardens and 
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paid to farms of the surrounding dis- 
tricts. In some of these institutions, 
there is a special agricultural section, 
under the charge of a special professor. 
The number of such schools is, however, 
small.’’ 

Professor James sums up the following 
conclusions in reference to the work being 
done in France in agricultural education: 

1. France has found it advisable to 
supplement the work of her agricultural 
colleges by introducing agriculture as a 
special study into her general school 
system. 

2. The work has been begun by train- 
ing the teachers first, and while general 
methods have been prescribed, the sys- 
tem is sufficiently elastic to meet the 
varying abilities of teachers and pupils. 

3. The work is as yet only in the first 
stage of development, and although all 
the rural children of France have not 
been reached, and the end aimed at has 
not yet been attaitied, the success achieved 
is very encouraging, and worthy of imi- 
tation by other nations. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE IN THE UNITED 
STATES ? 


1. In the establishment of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges and of the Government 
and State Experiment Stations, the work 
has already been begun. From these 
institutions, professors of agriculture 
should be drawn capable of giving in- 
struction to the teachers in the State 
Normal Schools. A law, similar to that 
in France, should be enacted requiring, 
after five or six years, that all students in 
the Normal Schools should be instructed 
in the elements of Agricultural Science, 
and in three years later, agriculture 
should be compulsory in all the rural 
public schools of the State. This will 
give time for thorough preparation for 
the work. Pennsylvania, as an illustra- 
tion, has one Agricultural College, and 
thirteen State Normal Schools. In the 
Agricultural College (or in other similar 
colleges), men capable of teaching agri- 
culture in the Normal Schools can be 
trained. To the Normal Schools public 
school teachers must resort for prepara- 
tion, before undertaking the new work in 
agricultural science. Thus in ten years, 
using the machinery now possessed by 
the State, the new instruction could be 
introduced into every rural school in the 
State, and what is true of Pennsylvania, 
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is generally true of New York and other 
states. 

Prof. James in the lecture already re- 
ferred to aptly says: 

1. All, or nearly all, depends on the 
teacher. To one interested in the pro- 
gress of agriculture, informed upon the 
principles of the sciences involved, ac- 
quainted with rational methods of teach- 
ing, and fully determined to impart agri- 
cultural instruction, the entire difficulty 
is easily settled. But in the case of teach- 
ers who have been brought up in cities 
and towns, who are unacquainted with 
agricultural work, who have no bias 
towards agriculture, and who may be 
merely teaching as a convenience for a 
couple of years whereby to earn a little 
money, the difficulty may be well-nigh 
insurmountable, and there is absolute 
necessity that some training and direction 
be given before the work is undertaken ; 
otherwise it were better to let it alone en- 
tirely. 

2. Trustees desiring: agriculture to be 
taught in their schools naust insist upon 
its being taught, and must be willing to 
assist in providing whatever means may 
be necessary. It may even be found ad- 
visable to grant a bonus to teachers com- 
petent to give instruction in this branch, 
especially if they must incur increased 
expense in fitting themselves for such 
work. Charts may be required; some 
agricultural papers may be found helpful, 
but the entire outlay need not be very 
large. 

3. Too much should not be attempted 
at first. The work should be introduced 
gradually, and the understanding at the 
outset should be very definite that, by 
teaching agriculture in the public schools, 
it is not intended to teach how to plow, 
how to harvest, or how to feed stock, but 
rather the why and the wherefore, and to 
arouse an interest in agricultural opera- 
tions. 

4. The principal aim and object of in- 
struction in our public schools should be 
the creation of a sentiment in favor of 
agricultural work, and the gradual de- 
velopment of a love for the country and 
its healthful life, the arousing of a noble 
ambition in the young minds to become 
progressive and successful agriculturists, 
the spreading abroad of the idea that the 
industrious, thoughtful, honest farmer is 
the most valuable citizen—a man to be 
respected, appreciated and honored by 
every member of the community. 
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Besides the agencies already noted for 
the promotion of agricultural science in 
the rural schools, attention may be called 
to the numerous colleges and scientific 
schools throughout the country not de- 
pendent upon the State for support. 
Many of these would send out graduates 
capable of filling positions at the Normal 
Schools and in the Agricultural Colleges. 
These schools would stimulate a health- 
ful rivalry with the agricultural colleges, 
from which rivalry a higher and better 
order of work wouldresult, than if but one 
class of schools existed. 

The Farmers’ Institutes, now so popu- 
lar, could also be utilized in advancing 
this work. The teachers of Agriculture 
in the Normal Schools could in a large 
measure aid in the Institutes, and thus 
make the work in the new course popular 
in a shorter time than might otherwise be 
the case. Some of the work which would 
actually be done in the Normal and pub- 
lic schools, could be introduced at the 
Institutes with’profit, and this too would 
hasten the introduction of the courses on 
agriculture into the schools. 

The importance of the early establish- 
ment of school gardens, such as exist in 
Germany and France, should not be lost 
sight of. The writer’s ideal is, a per- 
manency in tenure of office for teachers, 
somewhat like that which exists on the 
continent. Next a home, (house, garden, 
orchard, pasture lot,) beside the school- 
house for the use of the teacher. Ina 
small way, these grounds should be used 
for experimental purposes, and should in 
part be supported from the public funds, 
just as any other department of the 
school. To these grounds, almost daily, 
the teacher could take his class for ob- 
ject lessons. The children could here be 
taught the elements of Botany, Geology, 
Zoology and Chemistry. They could be 
taught how to graft, to transplant, to 
propagate in different ways, the theory of 
different methods of culture, lessons in 
germination of seeds, pruning, pollina- 
tion, varieties of soils, kinds of minerals 
and rocks, etc. The garden beside each 
school-house is no idle dream. Arbor 
Day is leading up to it. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead. 























‘*SUM-BOOKS.’’* 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. 


‘* Boys, don’t scare the fish!’’ 

Looking up, we see Master Parker 
perched in a tree-top overhanging the 
water, gun in hand, intent on shooting 
the finny tribe. 

What fragrant memories are connected 
with John Parker and our village school 
of forty years ago. He was a stout-set 
middle-aged man, whose strongest school- 
room excellences were discipline, reading, 
and sum-dbooks. Iam not sure that every 
reader of Zhe journal knows what a 
‘*sum-book’’ is, or was; but in a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, 
in an account of the life of the late Pro- 
fessor Winchell, I was pleased to see it 
stated that in his boyhood days he had 
kept a ‘‘sum-book.’’ My heart seemed 
to warm towards Professor Winchell, 
whom I had admired before. 

A sum-book, as it existed in our school 
during the regime of John Parker, con- 
sisted of half a quire of foolscap stitched 
into a paper cover, and added to from 
time to time as necessity required until 
in some cases it grew into quite a formid- 
able folio. In these books were most 
carefully entered the problems of the 
arithmetic, with the solutions at full 
length. Thus every boy had finally a 
complete key to the text-book in use. I 


* These reminiscences of Professor Chapman 
bring vividly back the old Zook school house, 
with its ‘‘sum-books”’ and spelling matches of 
1845-48, in which we were all so much inter- 
ested. ‘‘Setting-down books”’ we called them 
in Lancaster county. The New Testament was 
our class reader, Comly’s Speller our leading 
text-book, and enough ciphering in Pike's 
Arithmetic to make a goodly showing of 
‘‘sums’’ fully worked out, often by the teacher 
or the older boys, for the ‘‘ setting-down book.”’ 
There was a little writing, for which the ‘* Mas- 
ter’’ mended our goose-quill pens, and our 
brightest ink in the pleasant Fall was the red 
juice of pokeberries near by—a hint, too, of geo- 
graphy and mention of history. The old house 
was at the cross roads, but out of the windows was 
the cool woods, with dropping nuts and acorns, 
where we played ‘‘ town ball;’’ where the birds 
sang. where we see the flash of the flicker’s 
wing aud hear the woodpecker tapping yet. It 
may be that the careful grading of the town is 
better; but, if the choice were ours, we would 
take again the country school and the old days 
of the ‘‘setting-down book,’’ where we were a 
child in touch with Mother Nature, with time to 
see her sky, and breathe her air, and live such 
life as can be lived nowhere away from the 
woods and the farm.—£d. 
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see grave objections to the sum-book as a 
part of school-room practice; yet as the 
work was done in our school it had some 
very valuable features. 

For one thing, it created a healthful 
spirit of emulation. John Parker made 
so much of it that every boy became pos- 
sessed with a desire to have the neatest 
and handsomest sum-book in the school; 
and one result was such a display of pen- 
manship in fancy head-lines in all the 
glory of black, blue and red inks, and a 
liberal use of gamboge, as I doubt has 
ever been produced elsewhere. ‘There 
was a great rivalry among us; and as it 
was a rivalry in which the palm of super- 
iority was gained not by depressing or 
wronging another, but by more earnest 
effort ina field which was equally open to 
all, it was of that kind of emulation to 
which St. Paul wished that he might 
‘‘by any means’’ provoke his kinsmen 
that he ‘‘might save some of them.’ 
Some of the few good traits that charac- 
terize myself I ‘attribute to John Parker 
and the ancient sum-book. The main 
objection to the sum-book which at pres 
ent occurs to my mind, is the fact that it 
renders the text-book almost useless to a 
pupil after going over it once, as he then 
has a complete key to its mysteries, and 
all further study and investigation are 
impracticable,—unless, indeed, he has 
principle enough to lay the sum-book 
aside and resolutely abstain from consult 
ing its pages. Other objections may be 
thought of. 

But what has the opening of my little 
paper to do with all this? Nothing, ex- 
cept that it gave me an opportunity to in 
troduce John Parker, whose memory I 
love, and to observe that he did not carry 
his school home with him. Of all people 
the teacher should discard the shop when 
out of school. One who has honestly 
and faithfully done his duty during the 
hours of school, may very conscientiously 
drop it from his thoughts out of school 
hours. Indeed, I should think it his 
duty as far as possible to do so; he owes 
it to his school, he owes it to himself, to 
do this. If you are aman, go hunt, fish, 
throw a base-ball, pitch quoits, dig in a 
garden; if a woman, go walk, play cro- 
quet, botanize, do anything to get away 
from thoughts of school and school-work 
during at least a part of your hours of re- 
laxation. So you will lengthen yonr 
days in the land, and increase your use- 
fulness among the sous of;men. 
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Walking along the river’s edge at the 
foot of the Alum Bank, looking for a 
place to ‘‘go in swimming,’’ on those 
sunshiny Saturday afternoons,—I some- 
times think the sun never shines so bright 


now as it did forty years ago,—we heard. 


the voice of Master Parker warning us 


from some overhanging tree-top; and a | 


few minutes later the report of his rifle 
rang out, when in we rushed to be the 
first to pick up the scaly victim, the 
trophy of his skill. 





FROM FOURTEEN TO TWENTY. 
BY IDA M. GARDNER. 


lems who have charge of girls in 
their teens have no conception of the 
wonderful influence they may exert upon 
those girls. Never in all a woman’s life 
does she need a friend more than in the 
years from fourteen to twenty. Already 
outgrowing the ideals of childhood, with 
new ones but crudely conceived and 
scarcely grasped, the girl shrinks from 
letting even her mother see into her in- 
most thoughts; and, unless she has a 
mother marvelously wise, she begins to 
find friends outside of the home circle 
who share thoughts she ‘‘ would not let 
mother know for anything.’’ This is 
your opportunity, teachers. If you can 
win the love and confidence of such a 
girl, eternity alone can reveal the value 
of your influence over her. Hero-wor- 
ship is a normal accompaniment of youth. 
If it be preceded by the worship of an 
ideal who can appreciate the romance and 
sentiment of youth, and furnish it with 
loftier ideals, the hero-worship will never 
degenerate into any unworthy passion. 
A young lady of seventeen, already en- 
gaged to be married, was led to confide to 
her teacher her plans of life and her ex- 
pectations of happiness, because one day 
when the two happened to be left alone 
in the schoolroom, her teacher remarked 
to her as they separated, ‘‘I suppose you 
are very happy in looking forward to the 
future ; bring your friend to see me some 
evening ; I should like to know the gen- 
tleman who is to win this girl of mine.’’ 
The fact that her teacher cared to know 
her friend, and that she appreciated and 
sympathized with a young girl’s feelings, 
paved the way for many quiet talks, in 
which the girl learned to take higher 
views of the duties and responsibilities 
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Who can tell where the 


awaiting her. 
end shall be? 
Do you say that personal work takes 
time and strength, and that you cannot 
afford to give so much? Fellow-teach- 
ers, do you ever have days when teaching 
seems hopeless drudgery, and you your- 
selves are growing old and ‘‘ tired of liv- 
ing?’’ Do you look forward with fear to 
the time when your work will be done 
only under the spur of inexorable duty ? 
By those hopeless days, by those heart- 
chilling fears, you cax afford to spend the 
time and strength to get a hold upon 
your scholars’ hearts. The teacher who 
lives again in her pupils’ lives never 
grows old at heart. The affection and 
love of her pupils, the steady growth of 
the souls in her charge, give courage and 
strength and a never-failing source of 
happiness.—A merican Teacher. 


DEEP-SEA DIVING. 





HE steamer, Alfonso XII., having on 

board ten boxes of gold coin, each 
box worth £10,000, struck on a rock and 
sank at Grand Canary, while on a voy- 
age from Cadiz to Havana in 1886. It 
was ascertained that the specie was ata 
depth of 2623 fathoms—i160 feet—and 
grave doubts were entertained of the pos- 
sibility of any diver being able to with- 
stand the tremendous pressure incidental 
to such a depth—viz., some sixty-seven 
pounds to every superficial square inch of 
his body. Experiments at this depth 
were made off Dartmouth, and two men, 
Lambert and Tessier, were found equal 
to the perilous task. Also, dresses were 
at length made which would remain 
water-tight at so great a depth. 

An expedition was sent out by the 
Marine Insurance Company, the divers 
to receive a reward of 5 per cent., or 
£500, on each box recovered. Lambert 
got up seven boxes and Tessier two. So 
terrible was the pressure that neither man 
could stay below for more than a few 
minutes, and Lambert, for some time after 
his return, suffered from chronic paralysis 
of the bowels, by which he was in a cer- 
tain respect reduced to the helpless con- 
dition of a babe in the cradle. Probably 
a tightly-sealed kettle, sent down empty 
to the same depth, would have been 
crushed flat. As it was, the divers only 
succeeded in finding nine boxes out of 
the ten, £10,000 thus remaining below. 
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A subsequent expedition went in search 
of this box, and the diver, after being 
down for twenty minutes, was hauled up 
only to die. Nothing discouraged, a 
fresh expedition went out with two 
divers, from Germany. The first of these 
was promptly hauled up, half dead, only 
to be sent ashore to the hospital, raving 
mad ; the other went down, but returned 
declaring that no box was there. Whether 
he really got so far as the lazarette from 
which the nine boxes were taken, is open 
to doubt. The pressure at such depths 
must be positively crushing. In the ac- 
counts of one of the deep-sea dredging 
expeditions, it is mentioned that when 
the trawl was raised from a great depth, 
the pressure proved to have been such as 
to crush together the wood of the trawl 
beam, so that the knots started out of it. 
— Westminster Review. 


— <—-————— — 


TENNYSON’S DEATH-BED. 


SIR ANDREW CLARK’S DESCKIPTION. 








Lorp TENNYSON was dead. From 
Haslemere came confused rumors that 
the death-bed scene had been of unearthly 
beauty, and that Sir Andrew, who had 
watched with his dying friend and patient 
through the whole of the last day and 
night, was on his way back to London. 
When I stepped out of my hansom at his 
door, Sir Andrew drove up from the op- 
posite direction. He could not see pa- 
tients just then, the servant told me very 
politely. I wasn’t a patient, I replied, 
and gave him my letter of introduction 
from the editor. And then I was told 
Sir Andrew would see me presently. I 
had to wait some time, and then he him- 
self came in full of apologies, and ready 
to listen to my requests. ‘* Come along 
into my den,’’ he said, very kindly: ‘I 
am tired, but I would like to oblige your 
editor. Your editor is my editor, for 
yours is the only evening paper I read 
regularly.’’ 

‘And now listen and I will tell you 
what I think I may say,’’ he said, as we 
had settled in the famous consulting- 
room. A reddish light from the fire lit 
up the gloom of the dull, wet, autumn 
day, and in the perfect silence of the 
house Sir Andrew’s account of that most 
wonderful of death-beds was almost as a 
story from another world. He looked 
very sad as he was sitting in front of his 
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bureau, incessantly twisting a pencil be- 
tween his fingers; but for one moment 
he brightened up, then looked frowningly 
at me and said: ‘‘Do you know what 
you are asking? You are asking me to 
do what in the medical profession is con- 
sidered an awful breach of etiquette.’’ 
And then he got up, and in bitter disap- 
pointment I rose to go, with only suf- 
ficient courage left to say that certainly if 
this was soI wassincerely sorry. In one 
second the frown turned into a genial 
smile, and with his hand on my shoulder 
he said, ‘‘ Sit still. I don’t mind com- 
mitting a breach of etiquette this time, 
but you must promise me faithfully not 
to mention my name as that of your in- 
formant. 

‘‘Keep my name out and then tell the 
world what I tell you, as far as words 
can tell such things, of that glorious 
death-bed down on the Surrey hills,’’ and 
then, with glowing emotion, with a voice 
that rose and fell, and often grew husky 
and unsteady, he told me of the last 
watch by the bedside of the poet. ‘‘I 
have stood by the bedsides of thousands 
of fellow-creatures,’’ he said, ‘‘ and have 
seen very grand and solemn death-bed 
scenes, but never, never one like that 
from which I have just come home.’’ 

Sir Andrew, when he grew animated, 
had a strange magnetic power over his 
hearers—I have heard others, students, 
medical men and private friends of his, 
often observe this—and I sat in spell- 
bound silence as he told of the glorious 
day which, in the midst of the autumn 
storms and rain, dawned over the world 
as the poet lay on his death-bed. One 
sentence I remember of the description 
which he then gave me. ‘‘ The distant 
hills, shrouded in mists of perfect white, 
could be seen through the oriel window 
of the room where Tennyson lay like a 
piece of breathing marble.’’ He went on 
to describe the night flooded with moon- 
light, the perfect stillness, the dying 
man’s request for his Shakespeare, and, 
‘after that the dark,’’ and then he rose 
again, and walked up and down the 
room. I also rose to go. 

‘Sit still!’ he thundered, suddenly. 
** Shall I tell you why Tennyson's death 
was so peaceful? This is not to be put 
into the papers to-day. Probably it would 
not interest them to-day. But the secret 
is this: He lived a quiet, laborious, sim- 
ple life. It is a secret which few men 
learn in time to profit by it. I was his 
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friend before I was his physician. Meta- 
physics drew us together. Gladstone, 
too, is deeply interested in that subject, 
and we all three agreed in our taste for a 
simple life, and a life of work. 

‘*Half the disease of the generation is 
due to people’s idleness—idleness, the 
beginning of all evil. The mother ofa 
pampered darling of a daughter sends to 
me. The girl ails, no one knows why. 
I am to come and prescribe. I know be- 
fore I go what is the matter with the girl. 
“Go to your local medical man,’ I say ; 
“he can manage the case very well.’ But 
no, it must be Sir Andrew, the grumpy 
Scot, and Sir Andrew prescribes long 
walks and less rich food, and regular 
meals and early hours. And presently, 
when the young lady las regained her 
red cheeks and high spirits, they think I 
have performed a wonderful cure ! 

‘* Now let me tell you how I myself 
have managed to live at all. I am sixty- 
six. Over thirty years ago, when I was 
a young and obscure Scotch practitioner 
in London, I applied for a place on the 
medical staff of the London Hospital. 
The authorities there said: ‘Oh, let us 
give the poor chap achance. He is con- 
sumptive ; he won't last long. Let us, 
in pity, give him the post.’ Well, I have 
outlived nearly every one of them. All 
my life I have been delicate ; I have sev- 
eral times been at death’s door ; but by 
reason of a simple life and a life of work, 
I have managed to get very close to 
threescore and ten.”’ 

I got up once more to take my leave. 
** Sit still,’’ he commanded once more, as 
he put on his glasses and a professional 
air. ‘‘ And so you are one of those ladies 
who write? They tell me all the younger 
generation of women write and smoke. 
Do you smoke?’ (with a terrible em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun). ‘‘ No, 
Sir Andrew, I don’t.’”’ ‘‘ You don’t 
smoke? Look here, let me tell you one 
thing. Don’t! Don’t!’ I took my 
leave, and jumped into my hansom ; but 
I was recalled. ‘‘Come back! Make 
haste! Young woman, come back this 
moment!’’ Sir Andrew called after me, 
and showed me again into his room. 
“*T only want to tell you one thing. If 
you breathe my name in connection with 
what I have told you, I’ll—I’ll haunt 
you. Now shake hands, and forgive a 


garrulous old man for keeping you so 
long.”’ 
I never mentioned Sir Andrew’s name 
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at the time in connection with the infor- 
mation. He sent his ‘‘ Well done!’’ 
down to me when he saw my article, and 
that was the last I heard directly from 
him. But if the threat of haunting me 
for revealing who was our informant 
about Tennyson’s death-bed scene was 
meant to be indefinite, then—but I do 
not think Sir Andrew went so far in his 
prohibition.— Westminster Gazette. 


—_—— ~~ ee 


THOUGHTS FROM HUXLEY. 





is the celebrated Romanes Lecture pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Company, 
Mr. Huxley raises the question to what 
extent modern progress in natural knowl- 
edge and, more especially, the general 
outcome of that progress in the doctrine 
of evolution, is competent to help us in 
the great work of helping one another. 

The propounders of what are called 
‘‘the ethics of evolution,’’ he goes on to 
say, when the evolution of ethics would 
usually better express the object of their 
speculations, adduce a number of more 
or less interesting facts and more or less 
sound arguments, in favor of the origin 
of the moral sentiments in the same way 
as other natural phenomena, by a process 
of evolution. I have little doubt for my 
own part that they are on the right track; 
but as the immoral sentiments have no 
less been evolved, there is, so far, as 
much natural sanction for the one as for 
the other. The thief and the murderer 
follow nature just as much as the philan- 
thropist. Cosmic evolution may teach 
us how the good and the evil tendencies 
of man may have come about; but, in 
itself, it is incompetent to furnish any 
better reason why what we call good is 
preferable to what we call evil than we 
had before. 

There is another fallacy which appears 
to me to pervade the so-called ‘‘ ethics of 
evolution.’’ It is the notion that because, 
on the whole, animals and plants have 
advanced in perfection of organization by 
means of the struggle for existence and 
the consequent ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ 
therefore men in society, men as ethical 
beings, must look to the same process to 
help them towards perfection. I suspect 
that this fallacy has arisen out of the un- 
fortunate ambiguity of the phrase, ‘‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest.’’ ‘‘Fittest’’ has a 
connotation of ‘‘ best,’’ and about ‘‘best’’ 
there hangs a moral flavor. In cosmic 
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nature, however, what is fittest depends 
upon the conditions. Long since I ven- 
tured to point out that, if our hemisphere 
were to cool again, the survival of the 
fittest might bring about, in the vegetable 
kingdom, a population of more and more 
stunted and humbler organisms, until the 
fittest that survived might be nothing but 
lichens, diatoms, and such microscopic 
organisms as those which give red snow 
its colour ; while if it became hotter, the 
pleasant valleys of the Thames and Isis 
might be uninhabitable by any animated 
beings save those that flourish in a trop- 
ical jungle. They, as the fittest, as the 
best adapted to the changed conditions, 
would survive. 

Men in society are undoubtedly subject 
to the cosmic process. As among other 
animals, multiplication goes on without 
cessation and involves severe competition 
for the means of support. The struggle 
for existence tends to eliminate those less 
fitted to adapt themselves to the circum- 
stances of their existence. The strongest, 
the most self-assertive, tend to tread 
down the weaker. But the influence of 
the cosmic process upon the evolution of 
society, is the greater the more rudimen- 
tary its civilization. Social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process 
at every step and the substitution for it 
of another, which may be called the ethi- 
cal process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be 
the fittest, in respect of the whole of the 
conditions which exist, but of those who 
are ethically the best. 

As I have already urged, the practice 
of that which is ethically best—what we 
call goodness or virtue—involves a course 
of conduct which, in all respects, is op- 
posed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthless self-assertion it demands 
self-restraint; in place of thrusting aside 
or treading down all competitors, it re- 
quires that the individual shall not 
merely respect, but shall help his fellows ; 
its influence is directed, not so much to 
the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting 
of as many as possible to survive. It 
repudiates the gladiatorial theory of ex- 
istence. It demands that each man who 
enters into the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of a polity shall be mindful of his 
debt to those who have laboriously con- 
structed it; and shall take heed that no 
act of his weakens the fabric in which he 
has been permitted to live. Laws and 
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curbing the cosmic process and remind- 
ing the individual of his duty to the com- 
munity, to the protection and influence 
of which he owes, if not existence itself, 
at least the life of something better than 
a brutal savage.—Fages 31-34. 
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BOOKS AUTHORS READ. 





HE direction of Dr. Johnson’s studies 

was partly determined, we are told, 
by the discovery of a folio of Petrarch 
lying on a shelf, where he was looking 
for apples. It was an accident, again, 
which threw the continuation of Echard’s 
Roman History in the way of Gibbon. 
‘To me,’’ he says, ‘‘the reigns of the 
successors of Constantine were absolutely 
new, and I was immersed in the passage 
of the Goths over the Danube when the 
summons of the dinner bell reluctantly 
dragged me from my intellectual feast. 
* * * T procured the second and third 
volumes of Howell’s ‘History of the 
World,’ which exhibit the Byzantine per- 
iod on a largerscale. Simon Ockley first 
opened my eyes, and I was led from one 
book to another, till I had ranged round 
the circle of Oriental History.’’ 

Burns, too, though he had the choice 
of such works as ‘‘The Spectator,’’ 
‘*Locke on the Human Understanding,’’ 
and Pope, together with old plays of 
Shakespeare, which formed the staple 
reading of his home, nevertheless owed 
most to an old collection of songs. 
‘* This,’’ he says, ‘‘ was my vade mecum! 
I pored over them during my rest or 
walking to labor, song by song, verse by 
verse, carefully noting the true, tender, 
and sublime from affectation and fustian. 
I am convinced I owe to this practice 
much of my critic craft, such as it is !’”’ 

Charles Lamb was one of the many ad- 
mirers of Isaac Walton’s ‘‘Compleat An- 
gler,’’ and none has paid that work a 
handsomer tribute of praise. ‘‘It would 
sweeten a man’s temper,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘at any time to read it: it would Christ- 
ianize every discordant, angry passion.”’ 
But his favorite authors, after all—the 
sweetest names, and which carry a per- 
fume in the mention—were old Kit Mar- 
lowe and Drayton, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and Cowley, and, in one of his 
essays, he recalls the time he spent at 
Blakesware, and ‘‘the cheerful storeroom 
in whose lob-window seat I used to sit 
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and read Cowley, with the grass plot be- 
fore me, and the hum and the flapping of 
that one solitary wasp that ever haunted 
it about me.’’—A// the Year Round. 


A BOY’S VIEW.* 





EAR GRANDMA: 

Jim said he would write my letter 
to you if I would tell him what to say. 
I could write what we write at school— 
‘The green frog jumps’’—but Jim says 
that isn’t enough for a letter. He says 
you have to tell that you are well and 
what you are doing and say you hope 
that you,—I mean that / hope that you, 
are the same. 

I am pretty well I thank you, but I 
don’t have so much time as I need to 
make snow forts, for I go to school, and 
so does Tommy Jenkins. I’ve been ever 
since last September and if I keep going 
I shall be promoted next summer. If 
you are absent you have a black mark 
put in a book and by and by you are put 
down. Tommy says ‘‘ put down’’ means 
reciting in the baby class, and he says he 
would like to see the teacher that could 
put him down. But he only says that 
out in the yard, where the big boys can 
hear. I think he forgets about it in the 
schoolroom, for he doesn’t say anything 
when Miss Blake puts him in the corner. 
You have to read and spell, and write and 
read, and do number work, in school. 
The reading isn’t the way I thought it 
would be. I like to hear papa to read to 
mamma in the evenings about electricity, 
and tigers, and ‘“The Lady of the Lake.”’ 
But at school we read *‘ The cat can catch 
the rat. Can the cat catch the rat?’ I 
know all the reading on the chart and in 
the book, but I can’t spell the words yet, 
and I have to stay in the First Reader till 
I-can spell every word. ‘That is what it 
means to be first grade. 

In the number you have to stand 
around a table and put your hands be- 
hind you. And then the teacher gives 
you some spools and you tell how many 
you have. Then she takes some away, 


and you have to tell how many you have | 


left. And then you play they are horses 
and make stories about them. Jim says 
stories doesn’t mean fibs in first grade— 
it only just means examples. I made a 


story: If I had seventy-five horses and 


-*Contributed by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, to 
The American Teacher. 
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bought twenty-five I’d have a hundred ; 
but Miss Blake said—‘‘No, Joseph, I 
want a story about six.’’ Tommy said 
one and one, and one, and one, and one, 
and one, are six, and she said ‘‘all right.”’ 
The way he tells is counting on his fin- 
gers. I saw them wiggle behind his 
back. There is another way you can tell 
on your slate. You can make marks and 
then rub them out when you have 
counted. By and by when we are pro- 
moted we shall have the real numbers 
with figures on the slate. I can do that 
now. Jim showed me one evening and 
so did mamma. She says I can add al- 
most as fast as Jim. Mamma sends me 
to the store for nearly all her errands 
now. I take a bill sometimes, and 
sometimes silver dollars. I have a purse 
of my own, and bring back the change. 
Mamma says I am her cashier. I heard 
her tell my teacher so, and that arithme- 
tic was easy for me. But I didn’t under- 
stand what Miss Blake said. She said 
we grew by method—or something like 
that. Mamma said she meant what we 
did with the spools. Our teacher tells us 
a story every morning, and we tell it back 
to her. I like the stories, all but the end 
that tells what the story teaches about. 
I get tired of that, but we always have to 
put it on. When we have company we 
tell all the stories we know. Jimmy 
Jones usually tells them then, for he can 
tell them the best. 

Miss Blake says every one that whis- 
pers has to stayin at recess. That means 
if she catches you. She always catches 
Tommy Jenkins, because he whispers so 
loud. He drops his slate, too, and his 
pencils, and loses his things, and then he 
has to fold his hands till she forgets. 
Jim says the teacher never forgets. 

When she says ‘‘Eyes,’’ you have to 
pay attention, and when you are noisy 
she raps on her desk. If you get your 
work done before the others do, you can 
draw pictures on your slate. So I hurry 
and get mine done—to have the fun. 
Some of the boys cheat, and draw the 
pictures first. I'd be afraid she would 
look at my slate to see if my work was 
done, but she don’t very oftendo that. If 
you sat in the front seat she might see it. 

Jim says he’s tired of writing, so I 
must stop. I hope you are coming to see 
us soon and stay forever. Please bring 
me a book with hard reading in it, about 
tigers or Indians. I don’t need any more 
picture books. I went to Boston last 
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winter with mamma. I’d like to be a 
street car conductor. I wouldn’t mind 
living on a farm if I could drive the mow- 
ing machine. I believe I’m tired of 
going to school. I wish—Jim says I 
must close up. 
Your obedient servant. 

JOSEPH GORDON SIMPSON 

P. S.—Come soon. JOE. 


— 
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THE SPELLING AND WRITING 
PROBLEMS. 








BY THEO. B. NOSS. 





EACHERS are all agreed that the 
foundation for good spelling must be 
laid in the primary school. Nearly all 
would say the same of writing. But 
how? By drill simply in the spelling 
and writing periods? This may be nec- 
essary, in writing at least, but it is not 
enough. Practice in correct spelling and 
writing should be connected with in- 
struction in all the other branches. The 
perplexing question, How ? again arises. 
The unbiased American visitor in the 
German schools will have to report that 
numerous features of the school system, 
usages, and appliances here are inferior 
to the corresponding features with us. 
But the problem of training in spelling 
and writing, the Germans have doubtless 
solved in the right way. 

Our American lead pencils may be the 
best in the world, but they are not an 
unmixed blessing in the schools. I 
know superintendents in our State of 
Petinsylvania who refuse to accept lead 
pencil manuscript from teachers on ex- 
amination. This practice may be quite 
general, for aught I know; but it is not 
so general in our public and Normal 
schools as I think it ought to be. So far 
as my observation in the German schools 
extends, the child uses pen and ink in 
all school writing after the first half-year. 
This condition of success is at once and 
continually supported by another, show- 
ing equal tact and foresight: Every child 
must have an exercise book for each sub- 
ject he studies, and write carefully in this 
book the substance of each lesson after it 
has been taught. 

Incidentally let me say that the work 
which a German pupil puts on a lesson 
is done after a lesson has been taught, not 
before, as is generally the case with us. 
A German teacher would be horrified 
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at the idea of turning a class loose on an 
advanced lesson, like cows in a new pas- 
ture field, to roam where they will. What 
he expects is that the pupil will attend 
closely and respond to questions as he 
develops the lesson, and will then pon- 
der and inwardly digest what has been 
presented, and sum it up in good lan- 
guage and neat writing in his exercise 
book. The teacher at a certain time 
after each lesson collects these books, 
goes over them carefully, making cor- 
rections in red ink, and marking each 
exercise as ‘‘ very good,”’ ‘‘ good,”’ “‘ sat- 
isfactory,’’ and not satisfactory, as the 
work seems to merit. I mention this 
marking not to indorse it, nor to con- 
demn it, but to report correctly what is 
done. 

This exercise book is a permanent and 
perhaps the most nearly perfect attainable 
record of the pupil’s progress. The 
pupil feels that he is making his own 
record; that every day is a judgment 
day. The incentive to correct spelling 
and writing is strong and constant. The 
result is that both the writing and spell- 
ing in German schools compels the ad- 
miration of all strangers. To be sure, the 
German orthography is not so arbitrary 
and difficult as ours, and yet the habit of 
correct spelling has to be formed by 
practice, no less than with us. Careless 
teaching here soon produces a harvest of 
misspelled words. 

I was in a school recently where an 
unskilled pupil-teacher dictated sentences 
to be written by a class of eight or nine 
year old pupils. One sentence was “‘Ein 
hungriger Wolf hat scharfen Zahne.’’ 
One child wrote ‘‘ hunriger,’’ another 
‘*hungrier.’’ Was it Mark Twain who 
said ‘‘George Washington couldn’t tell 
alie. I can, but wont?’’ The German 
child can misspell as well as the English, 
but he doesn’t. 

These three points I think deserve con- 
sideration: 1. That pen and ink should 
be used by every child from, say, the 
middle of the first year; 2. That spelling 
and writing should be practiced in con- 
nection with all subjects by means of an 
exercise book for each subject; 3. That 
each lesson should first be developed by 
the teacher. If I were to add a fourth, 
it would be that text-books (as in Ger- 
many) in such subjects as Arithmetic 
and Algebra be but half as thick as ours, 
and confined chiefly to problems. 

Berlin, Germany, Nov. 15, 1893. 
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"Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, ‘sits it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’. ” Scotch Farmer. 


N. C, SCHAEFFER. i oe oe 


J. P. McCASKEY. 


HE common whale were never in- 

tended to be training schools for 
teachers. That is not their function and 
purpose, yet that is what the Act of 
1867 makes them, and for twenty-six 
years our elementary public schools have 
been administered upon a basis quite 
the reverse of that for which they were 
established, and the consequent injury 
and loss to tens of thousands of common 
school children who were used for ’pren- 
tice hands to practice on has been incal- 
culable. It is high time that we get back 
to first principles, and recognize the fact 
in our practice that the schools are the 
essential and paramount thing, and the 
teaching force the incidental and rela- 
tively subordinate. The schools have 
been off the track and running into the 
ditch of incapacity long enough. Let us 
make common sense more a controlling 
principle 1n our school policy. It is not 
always wise to ‘‘ put the cart before the 
horse.”’ 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, of which State 
Superintendent D. L. Kiehle, of Minne- 
apolis, is president, and Prof. F. Treud- 
ley, of Youngstown, Ohio, is secretary, 
will be held at Richmond, Va., opening 
Tuesday, February 20, 1894, at 10 a. m., 
and closing Thursday evening following. 
The subjects selected for papers and dis- 
cussions are of general and practical 
interest. These will be carefully and 
ably presented in papers, and followed by 
a full and general discussion. The fol- 
lowing have been already selected: Pres- 
ent phases of Educational Problems in 
Europe; the Adaptation of Libraries to 
public school uses; the South and its 
problems; the Improvement of Teachers 
now in the schools; Enriching the ele- 
mentary courses; the University in its re- 
lation to the teaching profession; the 
Improvement of Teachersin rural schools; 





the Care of Truants and Incorrigibles; 
Education at the Columbian Exposition; 
presentation and discussion of the Report 
of ‘‘Committee of Ten’’ on curriculum 
for secondary schools; and the Kinder- 
garten in its relation to the public school 
system. This announcement is made to 
call early attention to the time and pur- 
pose of the meeting, and to impress 
superintendents and all leaders in educa- 
tion with the importance of making 
timely arrangements to attend. Abun- 
dant assurances have been given by the 
local committee that the accommodations 
will be ample, and the reception cordial. 
Early in the New Year the completed 
programme will be issued, containing the 
assignment of subjects, notices of local 
hotel and other accommodations, and 
rates of reduced fares by railroads. 

“Tr is not good that the man should be 
alone.’’ So they have both been mar- 
ried—a little late, it is true, but still in 
good season— Deputy Supt, J. Q. Stewart, 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
November 8th, to Miss Liebenderfer, of 
New Castle, Pa., and Supt. E. Mackey, 
of Butler, December 20th, to Miss Wel- 
shons, also of Butler, Pa. These ladies 
have drawn prizes, we know; and we 
have no doubt their husbands are to be 
congratulated upon the like good fortune. 
To each of them the good wish of the Ro- 
man: Xedeas sero in celum. As Joe Jef- 
erson, in Rip Van Winkle, would trans- 
late it, ‘*‘ May you live long and prosper.”’ 





THE celebrated naturalist and explorer, 
Mr. Wm. Doherty, has returned from a 
most perilous journey in New Guinea. 
He has been absent fifteen years, en- 
gaged in exploring the Eastern Archi- 
pelago in the interest of science. The 
large collections which he made in Cele- 
bes and elsewhere have come into the 
possession of Chancellor W. J. Holland, 
of the Western University, Allegheny, 
Pa. This institution has now an attend- 
ance of over four hundred students. 


IN the lessons on Commercial Geogra- 
phy the attention of pupils should be 
drawn to the recent opening of a ship 
canal across the isthmus of Corinth. 
Whilst it does not compare in magni- 
tude with the Suez canal or with the 
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projects to connect the waters of the At- 
lantic and Pacific through the regions of 
Central America, it at least forms an im- 
portant link in the chain which is ever 
and ever more closely binding the nations 
together in friendly intercourse. It will 
shorten voyages by different routes from 
eight to forty-one hours, thereby securing 
a large saving in freights, and furnishing 
a basis for tolls to make the canal a pay- 
ing enterprise. 


THE value of the services of a good 
man in the Legislature is increased by 
his experience in public affairs. He be- 
comes better known and more efficient as 
a member of the body to which he be- 
longs. He is less likely to be misled by 
shrewd advisers who want votes for pet 
measures. He should be more competent 
to legislate wisely, first in the interest of 
the Commonwealth at large, and secondly 
in that of his immediate constituents. 


As an example of the public man trained. 


by long years of active service, the late 
Hon. John Cessna was prominent in the 
last Legislature. If the people were care- 
ful to send only the best and most cap- 
able men as their representatives at Har- 
risburg our laws would be the better for 
it. In our own part of the State we 
should be pleased to see Hon. A. G. 
Seyfert returned to his old seat in the 
House, as a safe man and a true friend of 
the cause of general education. 


SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL, of the 
Public Schools in Brooklyn, in a circular 
to the principals of the schools, makes a 
serious indictment of the system of teach- 
ing in the grammar schools. A test was 
made in geometry and the result showed 
as follows: Four classes were marked very 
good, twenty-six good, forty-six fair, 
fifty-five poor, sixteen very poor, and 
twenty-five were marked failure. The 
answers, Mr. Maxwell says, furnish 
abundant evidence that the pupils relied 
upon this memory and not on their 
reasoning powers, the invariable result of 
poor methods of teaching. The written 
statements disclose a most deplorable lack 
of power in using the English language. 


ASTRONOMERS now know of three 
hundred and seventy-five asteroids or 
little planets circulating in space between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. By the 
old methods of search the annual rate of 
discovery was from one to twenty, the 
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average from 1872 to 1891 inclusive, be- 
ing 10.2. In 1892 twenty-nine were dis- 
covered, two only by the older method; 
while between January 1 and April 15 
twenty-five were picked up by two obser- 
vers, Wolf of Heidelberg and Charlois of 
Nice, who have pressed the camera into 
service. The negatives are made with an 
exposure of from three to five hours, each 
covering an area of two or three degrees 
square. On the plate the images of the 
fixed stars are round and clean, while any 
planets or planetoids are at once recog- 
nized by the elongation of their images 
due to their orbital motion; and three or 
four of these oblong lights are sometimes 
found on a single plate. Prof. Young, of 
Princeton, thinks those still undiscov- 
ered must be counted by the thousand. 


IN an article upon Teland Stanford, 
founder of the University in California 
which bears his name, the Aeview of Re- 
views has the following : ‘‘ There is often 
mote reading done in our farm neighbor- 
hoods than in our cities, and the good 
farm home has its newspapers always, 
and its magazines frequently. Nor are 
the district schools so inferior, though 
their quality varies. With a good teacher, 
the country district school is better than 
the city graded school, because it is more 
free from machinery and better adapted 
to develop the individuality of pupils. 
Hundreds of men and women of high 
standing to-day are thankful for the lit- 
tle wooden country school-house of their 
childhood, in which the educational meth- 
ods pursued were infinitely more scien- 
tific than those now followed in many of 
our city schools.’’ 


Atv one of the sessions of the Educa- 
tional Congress in Chicago, Dr. William 
T. Harris presented the claims of Latin 
and Greek as compared with science and 
history. The question as to what the pupil 
should study has become the great ques- 
tion in education. Science and history 
call attention to the things of time and 
space, and help students to examine 
facts. Latin and Greek do not make this 
revelation immediately, but act on the 
student all through life. If fifty boys 
with six months’ experience in the study 
of Latin were placed on a prairie beside 
fifty other boys with equal educational 
advantages, except that they did not 
know Latin, the fifty who had a little 
knowledge of this language would far 
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more readily learn the management of 
municipal affairs than would the other 
fifty. The Romans were the great law- 
makers of the world, and an acquain- 
tance with their tongue gives facility in 
public affairs. The Greek imparts a dif- 
ferent kind of benefit. This is the lan- 
guage of science, and gives a conception 
of the entire universe as a cosmos. 
These two languages are of more advan- 
tage to young students than science and 
history, but the latter should come later. 





A RECENT monthly report states: ‘‘ An 
unusually large number of young people 
have been examined with a view to enter- 
ing the profession of teaching. A number 
of these have shown careful preparation 
for the work ; others either fail to under 
stand the requirements of our public schools, 
or are willing to enter upon the responsible 
work of teaching without adequate prepara- 
tion.’’ Then why were they not rejected ? 
They seem to think that teaching is a 
convenient and easy way to earn a little 
money during the winter months, and 
they apply for a certificate because of its 
commercial value. Without it they could 
not be employed or get their pay. Of its 
educational value and purpose they evi- 
dently know little and care less. Such 
people would be much better employed 
in chopping wood or washing dishes. 
There they could do no harm to the com- 
munity, whilst on the teacher’s platform 
they would do very little if any good—it 
may be, a great deal of harm, and they 
should be denied that opportunity. School 
children have a constitutional right to be 
protected against ignorance and incom- 
petency on the part of their teachers, and 
they would be protected if examining 
officers would but perform their own duty 
with firmness and fidelity. They are 
there for that especial purpose. 


THE dedication of the new High 
School building of Hazleton on Thurs- 
day, November 30th, was an occasion of 
unusual interest. The parade by the 
school children, each having a small 
flag, the patriotic orders with the music 
of the bands, and the people thronging 
the streets, made it a gala day for the 
town. Promptly at 2 o’clock the exer- 
cises at the new building were begun. 
The large High School room was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, the adjoining 
rooms and the lobbies being also filled 
with interested spectators. The pro- 
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gramme was opened with ‘“‘ Praise the 
Lord,’’ by the pupils of the High School. 
After prayer by Rev. E. J. Humes, music 
by the school, and a piano solo by Miss 
Lilian Keiser, an address was made by 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster. He 
referred to the new school building as 
one of the most praiseworthy monu- 
ments that could be erected to the citi- 
zens and the school board. ‘‘The 
credit,’’ said he, ‘‘does not wholly be- 
long to the school controllers, but to the 
people who had the confidence to place 
them in such a position of honor and 
trust.’’ He then discussed the best course 
ofeducation. Atthe conclusion of his ad- 
dress, aftera song by the High School, Mr. 
I. T. DeRemer, chairman of the property 
committee, in a few appropriate remarks, 
surrendered the keys of the new building, 
which were accepted by the President of 
the Board of Controllers, Mr. C. A. 
Smith. Then a vocal solo by Miss Etta 
Soldan, followed by an address made by 
Mr. G. H. Troutman. A pleasing feature 
of the day was the presentation of a flag 
by the patriotic orders, a salute of three 
volleys being fired as it rose to the top of 
the flag-staff and opened its folds to the 
breeze amid hearty cheers and the na- 
tional airs by the band. Superintendent 
D. A. Harman at the close of the exercises 
read a carefully-prepared paper on the 
history of the public schools of the town. 
Hazleton is very fortunate in her School 
Superintendent, as well as in her Board 
of School Directors. 





SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS. 





T is certainly right that something 
should be done, some judicious and 
permanent provision be made, for the sup- 
port of worn-out teachers. After having 
given their time, attainments, and profes- 
sional skill for the benefit of the commu- 
nity in the public school-room, they find 
themselves no longer fit for service. 
They have been unable from their inade- 
quate compensation to lay up anything 
for their own support, or the dreaded 
time when failing strength and the 
infirmities of advancing years leave them 
unable to earn a modest living in the 
only vocation which they had thus far 
relied upon, and they cannot adapt them- 
selves in advancing age to any new pur- 
suit, even if such should offer itself. 
Surely, nothing appeals more strongly 
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to individual sympathy or to a sense of 
public justice, than the fact that they 
have thus unobtrusively but faithfully 
rendered, iu loco parentis, to successive 
generations of children an invaluable ser- 
vice that could not have been conven- 
iently or successfully rendered by the 
parents themselves. And yet their com- 
pensation has not corresponded to the 
lasting benefits conferred upon the chil- 
dren themselves, upon the households 
from which they come, and upon the 
community at large, all of whom are 
their beneficiaries, and should be inspired 
by a sense of appreciative gratitude to 
these painstaking and laborious public 
benefactors. That sympathetic apprecia- 
tion should not wait to find sentimental 
expression when Azrael, the icy hand of 
Death, has removed them forever from 
the touch of a friendly hand, the sustain- 
ing power of friendly human hearts. The 
regard for them, and the comforting relief 
they need, should come, in practical 
shape, as opportunity presents itself, 
now, whilst they are amongst us, as a 
present and imperious duty, not a vague, 
prospective contingency to be thought 
about for the passing moment and then 
straightway forgotten. This is a gap in 
our educational policy that is yet to be 
filled. It has been too long delayed, but 
when action is taken, it is to be hoped 
that whatever is done will be done wisely 
and well, so that the protracted delay may 
result in greater maturity of plan and 
broader success more permanently estab- 
lished. 

What can be more pathetic than the 
spectacle of one of these failing teachers, 
when the eye has grown dim and the 
springing step moves slow, looking sadly 
out of the school-room window in that 
lonely hour when school has been dis- 
missed, over the dreary winter landscape, 
conscious that her days of professional 
usefulness are coming to an end, yet 
without relatives or friends to offer her a 
home or minister to her wants? No fund 
of her own laid up for this time of need, 
and with the sad refrain ‘‘Over the hill 
to the poor-house,’’ running involuntarily 
in her thoughts and falling like ice upon 
her heart, the desolate dread is intensified 
that she may sink at last helplessly, 
hopelessly broken-hearted to a pauper’s 
grave. 

This ought not so to be. Our great 






Commonwealth is too rich in affluent re- | 
sources, and our tens of thousands of 
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common school teachers too liberal and 
warm-hearted, to permit such brooding 
shadows of anxiety and sorrow to rest per- 
manently upon their professional horizon. 

Upon this subject, associated effort, 
where so many people are concerned, is 
likely to be the most feasible and success- 
ful, and can therefore be invoked with the 
greater probability of success. To im- 
part to the movement the element of sta- 
bility and the greatest security, it is 
proper and advisable that legislative aid 
should be invoked as a main-spring of 
effort and an auxiliary influence to stim- 
ulate individual and collective contribu- 
tions to this most worthy cause. With 
so many warm-hearted and active teach- 
ers in the State, and so many live and in- 
spiring Teachers’ Institutes, and the 
commanding influence of the State 
Teachers’ Association, small contribu- 
tions periodically given by each indi- 
vidual member would hardly be missed 
and yet would,soon, in the aggregate, 
raise a fund which, in connection with a 
moderate State appropriation, would be 
amply sufficient to relieve the designated 
beneficiaries from the dread and danger of 
penury and want in their declining years, 
when no longer able to contribute by 
their own efforts to their own support. 

With legislative sanction and popular 
support, this special phase of common 
school ethics and philanthropy and sound 
finance can readily be placed upon a solid 
foundation, and its permanent usefulness 
be fully assured. The subject is too well 
understood by this time to require very 
much discussion. What is needed is 
action—prompt, decisive, well-directed 
co-operation and push—to get the thing 
fairly under way and securely estab- 
lished. 


ELECTIONS IN SCHOOL HOUSES. 


HE Directors asked to have the elec- 

tions banished from all the school 
houses in their district ; but for some un- 
explained reason their prayer was not 
granted. The exercises were suspended 
on the day before the election because 
the booths had to be fixed in accordance 
with the new ballot law. The hours of 
election day were consumed until late « 
night in receiving and counting the 
votes. That a third day of school might 
not be lost, the children were ordered to 
return on Wednesday morning. 
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In one room the floor was littered with 
paper and covered with tobacco juice and 
other dirt, causing a smell like that of a 
court-room at the close of a week of crim- 
inal court. Until the following Saturday 
the children and the lady who taught 
them were obliged to breathe an atmos- 
phere calculated to beget the tobacco 
habit, and neutralizing all her instruction 
upon the baneful effects of stimulants and 
narcotics. The condition of her school 
room was only exceeded by that of a room 
in another township where night after 
night revival meetings were held in the 
name of Him who said: ‘Suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me and forbid 
them not.’’ In the drama of Faust, when 
the wedding ceremony is ended, the last 
person to leave the chapel is the devil. 
Satan attends every revival meeting, and 
without doubt he ‘‘ gets in’’ some of his 
work in the shape of tobacco juice, ob- 
scene carvings upon the desks, and other 
noxious practices that can not fail to un- 
dermine the physical and moral health of 
childhood. 

In another precinct several women, in 
their desire to make the school room as 
pleasant and attractive as the home, 
scrubbed the floor on the morning after 
the election. As a consequence the pu 
pils sat for several hours in a room where 
the process of floor-drying or evaporation 
was going on. When night came, some 
had sore throats, others were sneezing 
and coughing, one started with an attack 
of pneumonia, and the son of the village 
doctor, in spite of all medical assistance, 
died from croup before the morning 
dawned. ‘Talk about the sad dispensa- 
tions of Providence ; this death was a dis- 
pensation of popular government. Herod 
slaughtered the innocents at Bethlehem 
with malice prepense ; how many chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania are slain annually 
in the name of popular government? 
When Madame Roland was led to the 
guillotine, she exclaimed: ‘‘O Liberty ! 
What crimes are committed in thy 
name!’’ When the earth was closing 
over the’ remains of his darling boy, the 
physician sobbed in an undertone: ‘‘O 
Popular Election, what deeds are com- 
mitted in thy name!’’ If that had been 
your boy, would you still be in favor of 
holding elections in school houses ? 

When in 1876 the Turks burned fifty 
cities in Bulgaria and put to the sword 
old men and helpless children, civilized 
Europe came to the rescue. Will the 
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next legislature come to the rescue of the 
children in the Keystone State? Ohio is 
not guilty of this sin; for she has upon 
her statute books a law forbidding the 
holding of elections in school houses. 
Are the Buckeye children more esteemed 
than the children of Pennsylvania ? 
Heaven forbid ! 





CONVENTION OF CITY AND BOR- 
OUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HE Convention of City and Borough 

Superintendents of Pennsylvania will 
be held in Altoona, Thursday and Fri- 
day, January 25-26, 1894. Orders for 
excursion rates can be had by addressing, 
stamp enclosed, Supt. L. O. Foose, Har- 
risburg. These tickets are good, gomg, 
from January 23 to 26; returning, until 
January 29. Information as to hotel ac- 
commodations can be had by addressing 
Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona. We have 
from Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, just as 
we go to press, the following 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Thursday, 10 A. M. 

Address of Welcome—Supt. D. S. Keith. 

Response—Supt. J. M. Coughlin. 

Inaugural Address—Supt. L. O. Foose. 

2P. M. 

The Relation of High and Normal Schools— 
Supt. J. I. Robb, Dr. J. P. Welsh, Dr. G. M. D. 
Eckels. 

Best Results from Teachers’ Monthly and 
Grade Meetings—Supt. S. H. Dean, Supt. W. 
W. Rupert, Supt. D. A. Harman, Supt. Addi- 
son Jones, 

8 P.M. 

Value of Educational Psychology—Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks. 

Needed School Legislation—Dr. R. K. Buehrle, 
Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Supt. A. Wanner, Supt. 
H. S. Wertz. 

Friday, 9 A. M. 

The Place of the High School —Dr. E. T. Jef- 
fers, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. H. V. Hotch- 
kiss. 

General Discussions : 

(a) Advanced Work in Grammar Grades— 
Supt. W. M. Benson. 

(6) Truancy and Irregularity of Attendance— 
Dr. S. A. Baer. 

(c) City and Borough Annual 
Supt. G. W. Phillips. 

2P. M. 

Study of English in High and Graded Schools 
—Supt. S. O. Goho, Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Prof. 
James Burns. 

General Discussions : 

(a) Educational Fallacies—Supt. John Mor- 
row. 

(6) The Grammar School Course—Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin. 


Institutes— 
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ic) Graduating Exercises— Supt. A. D. Cole- 
grove. 

8 P. M. The Functicns of the Superintendent 
—Supt. H. C. Missimer, Supt. B. F. Patterson, 
Snpt. W. G. Harpel. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will be present and deliver an ad- 
dress at some convenient hour. 

A cordial invitation to be present is extended 
to county superintendents, normal school prin- 
cipals and professors, and to the principals of 
high and graded schools. 

L. O. Fooss, President. 

Executive Committee: W. H. Hockenberry, 
D. A. Harman, James M. Coughlin. 








<> ——— 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





SUPPLEMENTED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





‘OME Institutes were held prior to the 
opening of the schools or early in the 
school term, and the new light and lite 
imparted to the work of the teachers who 
attended them were at once felt in many 
a school-room. Teachers were given a 
truer perception of their art, and lifted to 
a higher plane of professional effort. 
Most of the Institutes have since been 
held with like results every where through- 
out the State, and the Institute season is 
now at an end. Thus coming together 
after the oftentimes perplexing and 
sometimes disheartening experiences of 
the first half of the term, many of the 
teachers, hungry for the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul awaiting them, are 
eager to avail themselves of every hint or 
suggestion that will aid in school man- 
agement, in overcoming difficulties which 
their own inexperience has not enabled 
them to deal with satisfactorily. Hence 
there is, at these Institutes, a continuous 
and steadily increasing demand for the 
direct tuition or broad suggestiveness 
that renders the influence of mind upon 
mind so fruitful and inspiring, and 
makes the renewed work ot the school- 
room so much more luminous with in- 
teiligence and hope. 

It is one of the most cheering signs of 
the times that these annual gatherings of 
instructors of youth, for which the State 
has made such remarkably liberal pro- 
vision, are steadily increasing in numbers 
and exerting an ever-broadening influ- 
ence upon the communities which they 
represent. Through their influence upon 
school officers and public opinion, they 
exert also a reciprocal influence upon 
the public schools, lifting them to a 
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higher stage of efficiency and usefulness. 
This is not done through eccentricities or 
fanciful notions, but through a revelation 
of the true nature of education and the 
normal or natural methods of imparting 
knowledge to the youthful mind, train- 
ing the inherent motive powers of the 
soul, and so guiding and disciplining 
their activities as to develop the highest 
capabilities for that enlightened citizen- 
ship, to secure which the common schools 
have been established. Wherever these 
gatherings of teachers are held, our heart 
and our sympathies go out to them in 
genial benediction and best wishes for 
the best results. In the complex organ- 
ization of the State the cause of education 
is one that underlies and overshadows all 
other interests in the Commonwealth, in 
its intrinsic importance and its potential 
consequences for good or ill, according as 
it is of a high grade of excellence or suf- 
fered to drop to a crude and inferior 
quality of instruction. 

We place a very high estimate upon 
Institute work in training teachers for 
their high vocation. We hold their ser- 
vices to be second only to the ministra- 
tions of the sacred desk, and therefore to 
be entered upon with accurate scholar- 
ship, a broad intelligence far exceeding 
the curriculum of the school-room, and a 
spirit of conscientious self-consecration to 
the work that will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the fullest preparation, and 
the most devoted zeal in making that 
preparation available and fruitful in the 
school-room. 

May we be indulged in the suggestion 
that teachers’ helps are not limited to 
elementary text-books in the hands of 
pupils or the didactic exercises or inform- 
ing lectures of the Institute. Teachers 
who would magnify their office, as all 
should do, or keep in touch with the 
educational spirit of the times, owe it to 
themselves and to the cause of general 
education, when they have returned to 
the solitude of their individual schools, 
leaving the glow and fervor of the Insti- 
tute behind them, to keep alive the 
awakened currents of thought by reading 
about what is going on in the educa- 
tional world and keeping themselves 
posted as to school work in other dis- 
tricts and othercounties. Reading makes 
the full mind, and in this way the re- 
freshing impressions of the Institute can 
be retained long after it has adjourned 
and plodding routine has resumed its 
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leaden sway. ‘The reader of 7he Fenn- 
sylvania School Journal, for instance, 
comes frequently in contact with much 
that is active and progressive in the cur- 
rent operations of our school system, and 
every month gets information as to what 
the schools are doing in other counties, 
what new ideas, plans or suggestions are 
coming to the front in the educational 
world that it may be interesting to know 
or to know of, as well asa great variety 
of selected or original articles from the 
ablest pens and the foremost minds at 
home and abroad. No teacher with an 
innate thirst for knowledge or an interest 
in more than the mechanical routine of 
the school-room who has once been on 
our subscription list ever regrets the 
monthly arrival of 7he Journal and the 
diversified and refreshing mental food 
which it supplies. The world of ideas 
is the world in which teachers adove all 
others should find themselves at home 
and welcome. ‘Those who have not tried 
it through this channel of communication 
of mind with mind do not know how 
much of intellectual entertainment and 
profit they miss, nor how much they lose 
of auxiliary help in the performance of 
their perennial professional duty, from 
not seeing the regular issues of 7/e School 
Journal throughout the year. 

We say this not in the way of advertis- 
ing nor in any boastful spirit, but simply 
as a quiet expression of opinion which 
we have again and again from teachers, 
directors, and superintendents in different 
parts of the State. 


Galetldindedbjiidebbehittens 
ALEXANDER RAMSEY. 


HONORS THAT CAME TO A PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHER. 


HE chief sin of Pennsylvanians, from 

a historical point of view, has been to 
worship at the shrine of New England’s 
temple of fame, without due attention to 
the great men who have been bred upon 
her own, soil. Recently, without know- 
ing him to be a Pennsylvania teacher, a 
writer in the St. Paul Déspatch paid a 
glowing and deserved tribute to one 
whose influence continues to be felt over 
a wide area in the Keystone State, al- 
though he subsequently rose to fortune 
and fame in another State. The subject 
of the sketch is Hon. Alexander Ramsey. 
The article, covering over three columns, 
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shows the ear-marks of the obituary 
notices which newspapers keep on hand 
for sudden emergencies; and since the 
doughty hero and statesman of the North- 
west delayed too long in going off and 
calling it into requisition, some young 
man issued it prematurely. We thank 
him for the blunder, although it must 
have caused a grim smile to play upon 
the kindly features of the hale and vig- 
orous old Governor, who of course knew 
as soon as he read the article that the 
allusions to his death were not founded on 
fact. A few months ago he celebrated 
his 78th birthday; and he still walks the 
streets of St. Paul in the pride of a mag- 
nificent physique, and glowing with a 
perfection of health rarely vouchsafed to 
a man cf nearly four-score years. His 
robust health and strength are as instruct- 
ive and inspiring to young Americans as 
are those of Gladstone to the young men 
of England. 

Alexander Ramsey was born near Har- 
risburg, Pa., Sept. 8, 1815. On the pa- 
ternal side he was of Scotch descent, 
though both his father and grandfather 
were native Americans. The father, 
Thomas Ramsey, was an officer in the 
war of 1812, and died when Alexander was 
but ten yearsofage. Hisancestorson the 
mother’s side settled as early as 1740 in 
that part of Lancaster county which has 
since become the county of Lebanon. 
They took an active part in the war of the 
Revolution as officers and in the ranks. 

After the death of his father the lad 
was adopted by his grand-uncle, Freder- 
ick Kelker, a prosperous merchant in 
Harrisburg. He worked first in the store 
of his uncle, then in the office of register 
of deeds, and then as a carpenter. By 
pursuing his‘studies at leisure hours, he 
was enabled at the age of 18 to enter La- 
fayette College. He taught school at 
Kutztown from 1835 to 1837. His pupils 
still speak of him with unbounded ad- 
miration. Many of the boys whom he 
taught helped to establish the Keystone 
State Normal School and are now leading 
spirits in its management and support. 
An aged tailor relates with pride how he 
mended the young teacher’s coat, think- 
ing he would get no pay, and how the 
bill was promptly settled as soon as the 
tuition fees were paid. The same sterling 
integrity won him friends as a lawyer at 
Harrisburg, as a member of Congress 
from 1843 to 1847 (the district which 
sent him being composed at the time of 
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Dauphin, Lebanon and Schuylkill), and 
subsequently as chairman of the Whig 
State Central Committee. The fact that 
the State was carried for Taylor gave the 
youthful chairman a great reputation for 
political sagacity and executive ability. 
In April, 1849, he was appointed terri- 
torial governor of Minnesota, and on May 
27 be arrived in St. Paul and assumed 
the duties of the office. He divided the 
territory into legislative districts, ap- 
pointed county officials, and started the 
machinery of government. By his treaties 
with the Indians in 1851 there was 
thrown open to settlers 40,000,000 acres 
of what is now the choicest land in Min- 
nesota. Another treaty secured thirty 
miles of territory on either side of the 
Red River. By a still later treaty, con- 
cluded in 1863, the entire Red River Val- 
ley was thrown open to settlement. 

After Minnesota was admitted as a 
State he became its war governor, and 
was the first to offer President Lincoln 
armed support for the national govern- 
ment in its hour of need. Re-elected 
governor in 1861, he had to face the diffi- 
culty with the Indians who perpetrated 
the Sioux massacre in the belief that the 
able-bodied men had all gone to the civil 
war. The reds were effectually subdued 
and every call for troops was promptly 
filled, in spite of the fact that the state 
was new and those who went to the front 
felt as if they were leaving their families 
in danger of being massacred. 

In 1863 he was elected to the United 
States Senate and represented Minnesota 
in that body during twelve years. Lack 
of space forbids a full account of his pub- 
lic services at the National Capitol. His 
influence in abolishing the franking abuse 
and in securing cheaper international 
postage, is well known. The latter 
measure has been of signal benefit to the 
whole civilized world. In 1879 he be- 
came Secretary of War under President 
Hayes. After the passage of the Ed- 
munds bill he became chairman of the 
commission to carry out its provisions in 
Utah. At the end of nearly four years’ 
service on this Commission he retired to 
private life. His investmentsin real estate 
have brought him a handsome fortune 
which enables him to pass his last days 
in ease and comfort, enjoying the society 
of admiring friends and old companions, 
adding costly and rare volumes to his 
magnificent collection of books, stimu- 
lating the zeal of historical societies and 
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fostering the future greatness of St. Paul. 
His interest in the St. Paul public library, 
of whose board of directors he was for 
many years president, and his far-sighted 
wisdom in preventing a ruinous sale of 
the School lands, thus rendering possible 
the establishment of a system of public 
education complete in all its details from 
the primary grade through the high 
school to the State University, show what 
he might have done for the children of 
his native state had not the Northwest 
offered him a more splendid field for the 
display of his abilities. Minnesota’s gain 
was Pennsylvania’s loss. Nevertheless, 
Pennsylvania rejoices that one of her 
early teachers did so nobly and so well 
in the land of his adoption, and for the 
entire nation. 


—-- ~> 
OUR FORESTRY INTEREST. 


HE eighth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
was held December 11, in the library hall 
of the College of Physicians in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. John Birkinbine, President of 
the Association, occupying the chair. 

Mr. Birkinbine’s address, after running 
over the history of the Association since 
its beginning, turned to its present aims 
and plans, by which it is hoped to bring 
about the object of the society; the 
changes which have taken place in the 
various business and trades intimately 
concerned with the protection of the tim- 
ber supply, and the means which have 
been employed for the propagation by the 
newspapers and the public schools of seti- 
timent and sympathy with the object of 
the Society. 

‘‘A special cause for congratulation,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is that the bill framed by this 
Association and urged by its friends was 
passed by large majorities in the Legisla- 
ture, and met the prompt approval of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania. This law 
provides for a Forestry Commission, to 
which is assigned the study of the fores- 
try problem of the entire State. Since its 
appointment the Commission has been 
actively engaged in collecting valuable 
data, and much more will be obtained be- 
fore its life of two years has passed. The 
report of the State Forestry Commission 
will not appear for a year to come, but it 
will certainly show an appalling condition, 
due to careless methods of clearing or 
wanton destruction of timber. 
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The Association has sought to educate 
the public to look with equal condemna- 
tion upon the reckless denudation, or 
upon damage by grazing or fire to forests 
and to growing crops. It has published 
the fire laws of this and other States, in 
hope of encouraging greater protection, 
and of securing punishment for those who 
sacrifice the property of others, and has 
endeavored to arouse a sentiment which 
will consider the wanton destruction of 
forests on the same basis as injury done 
to other classes of property. While num- 
erous forest fires result from carelessness, 
many have not even this poor excuse, 
but are started to furnish better grazing 
ground for young cattle, the owner of the 
cattle setting fire to a neighbor’s prop- 
erty, destroying thousands of growing 
trees to give sustenance to a herd which 
he does not consider of sufficient value to 
pasture at his own cost. Who can cum- 
pare the relative values of the timber de- 
stroyed and the few pounds of beef gained 
by such action ? 

‘But, if the pleasure of seeing what is 
planted grow to maturity is denied us, 
why shall we not desire to leave the world 
better than when we entered it; and is 
not tree planting one of the ways offered 
us? The wisdom of the farmer who 
cares for and fertilizes the soil of his farm 
is commended. Is he less wise who, 
foreseeing the future demand for timber, 
or recognizing the benefits which a lib- 
eral acreage of forests brings to the till- 
able soil and water supply, plants, pro- 
tects and propagates trees? 

‘‘The scheme of interesting the teach- 
ers of our schools offers a means of instil- 
ling love for and apprecciation of the im- 
portance of forestry in the minds of those 
who in a few years will shape the policy 
of State and National Governments, and 
this method should be vigorously pur- 
sued, for we are enlisted in a work which 
is to benefit those who follow us more 
than those who are with us.”’ 

The report of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association and a 
member of the State Forestry Commis- 
sion, was not so long as that of the Presi- 
dent, but, as it was in the main practi- 
cally the report of the council of the Asso- 
ciation, it was received with particular 
interest. The encouraging tone of the 
report was struck by the opening para- 
graph, the announcement of the marked 
and positive acceptance of what may now 
be called the ‘‘ forestry idea’’ found in his 
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contact with the people of the State. 
The legislative and newspaper assistance 
given the object was recounted. 

‘‘We may now,”’ he said, ‘‘speak in a 
more modest way of our own Association. 
It was the first organization to make the 
preservation of our forests its single aim, 
and well illustrates tie force of persist- 
ent, quiet effort. For years it appeared 
as if nothing was being accomplished, 
and at times its members were almost in 
despair of ever securing an appreciation 
of its work. It is now clear that results 
were produced which were of wider scope 
than at first supposed, and that the ideas 
inculcated were already securing public 
attention and gaining public support.”’ 

Within the past year about thirty pub- 
lic lectures were delivered by the Secre- 
tary upon forestry, invitations being re- 
ceived principally from Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, county agricultural assciations and 
public schools. The fund raised last 
year for the Secretary’s salary he this 
year declines to accept, but recommends 
that it be secured for the coming season 
aud made available in a larger and more 
frequent circulation of ‘‘ Forest Leaves.’’ 

Professor Rothrock then, by means of a 
number of lantern slides, showed some of 
the burned areas of the State. In several 
instances for miles the trunks had been 
left standing completely bared as a pro- 
test against the negligence of the author- 
ities. The reason of the wholesale cut- 
ting away and burning of forests was the 
fact that they were taxed, while at the 
same time the owner gets no revenue 
from them; and he made a strong argu- 
ment against the imposition of this tax, 
that balked the prosperity of the land 
owner and doomed the existence of the 
forest. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh also made an ad- 
dress upon the efficiency of Professor 
Rothrock’s work in the society, and after 
the reading of a letter from Robert 
Adams, Jr., the election of the following 
officers took place: President, John 
Birkinbine; Vice Presidents, Herbert 
Welsh, Dr. Charles A. Schaffer, Howard 
M. Jenkins, James C. Hayden; Secretary, 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. P. Lundy; Treasurer, 
Charles E. Pancoast. 

The Association then adjourned, to 
meet again on the afternoon of January 
17th, at the New Century Drawing Room, 
when an illustrated lecture on forestry 
will be delivered by Prof. Rothrock. 



































‘ARTICLE X. EDUCATION.” 





ITS EVOLUTION IN OUR STATE CONSTITU- 
TION OF 1873. 


HE Constitution of 1838 contained the 

following article on Education : 

** Sec. 1. The Legislature shall, as soon 
as conveniently may be, provide by law 
for the establishment of schools through- 
out the State, in such manner that the 
poor may be taught gratis. 

** Sec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be 
promoted in one or more seminaries of 
learning.’’ 

These paragraphs had been copied 
from the Constitution of 1790 where they 
first appeared, and were the germ and 
starting point, of our subsequent common 
school policy. 

No legislation was had on the subject 
however until the year 1809, when a law 
was enacted allowing poor children to be 
taught reading, writing and arithmetic in 
private schools or academies, and the 
bills for tuition to be sent to the county 
commissioners for payment out of the 
county treasury. And so the matter ran 
along until 1834, when a free school law 
was enacted, but so crude and incongru- 
ous in its provisions that but little good 
came of it until it was reconstructed in 
1836 upon a basis that has remained sub- 
stantially the same ever since. 

The last convention to amend the Con- 
stitution assembled at Harrisburg on the 
12th day of November, 1872. 

On the 21st of November, Mr. J. Alex- 
ander Simpson, of the Philadelphia bar, 
offered the following resolution, viz. : 

Resolved, that the Committee on Educa- 
tion when appointed be requested to con- 
sider and report upon the following as an 
Article in the Constitution.”’ 


‘ARTICLE —. EDUCATION. 


** Sec. 1. The General Assembly shall 
provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools, and may provide for the 
attendance of all children between the 
ages of six and twelve years, unless in 
case of physical or mental incapacity. 

‘* Sec. 2. Neither the General Assem- 
bly,nor any county, city, town, township, 
school district, or other public or munici- 
pal corporation, by whatever name called, 
shall ever make any appropriation, dona- 
tion or grant of any money, property or 
valuable thing, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, anything in aid of any 
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church or sect, or to help, support or sus- 
tain any school, academy, seminary, col- 
lege, university or other literary or scien- 
tific institutions managed or controlled, 
either in whole or in part, by any church 
or sectarian denomination whatever. 

** Sec. 3. All lands, moneys or other 
property donated, granted or received for 
school, college, seminary or university 
purposes, or the proceeds thereof, shall be 
faithfully applied to the objects for which 
such gifts or grants were made.”’ 

On the 28th of February the committee 
reported the following article, viz. : 

“EDUCATION. 

** Sec. 1. The Legislature shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a 
thorough and efficient system of public 
schools, wherein all the children of this 
Commonwealth, above the age of six 
years, may be educated. 

**\Sec. 2. They shall appropriate at 
least one million of dollars for each year, 
to be annually distributed among the sev- 
eral school districts according to law, and 
applied to public school purposes only. 

‘* Sec. 3. No money raised in any way 
whatever for the support of public schools 
shall ever be appropriated to or used by 
any religions sect for the maintenance or 
support of schools exclusively under its 
own control. 

‘* Sec. 4. A Superintendnet of Public 
Instruction shall be appointed by the- 
Governor, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. He shall hold his office for the 
term of four years, and his duties and 
compensation shall be prescribed by law. 

‘* See. 5. Neither the Legislature nor 
any county, city, borough, school district 
or other public or municipal corporation, 
shall ever make any appropriation, grant 
or donation of land, money or property of 
any kind to any church or any religious 
society, or to any university, academy or 
school, or any literary, scientific or char 
itable institution or society controlled or 
managed by any church or sectarian de- 
nomination. 

‘* Sec. 6. The arts and sciences may be: 
encouraged and promoted in colleges, and 
other institutions of learning under the 
exclusive control of the State. 

‘* Sec. 7. The Legislature may estab- 
lish industrial schools, and require the at- 
tendance therein of vagrant, neglected 
and abandoned children. 

** Sec. 8. They may by law require that 
every child of sufficient mental and phys- 
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ical ability shall attend the public schools, | 


’ 


unless educated by other means.’ 

Which was read the first time and laid 
on the table. 

On March 7th the Article was taken up 
for second reading and was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, Ex-Gov. An- 
drew G. Curtin in the chair, who reported 
progress. They were permitted to sit 
again on the next day. 

March 8th the Committee sat, and 
made a number of verbal alterations in 
Sections 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. Sections 6, 7 
and 8 were stricken out, and as amended 
the Article was reported to the Conven- 
tion. 

On June 25th the Convention resumed 
the second reading and consideration of 
the Article. A number of amendments 
were proposed and voted on. A motion 
was made to recommit the Article to the 
Committee on Education with instruc- 
tions to report the same back forthwith, 
amended by striking out all the sections 
but the first and fourth, which was 
agreed to, yeas 58, nays 4o. 

Accordingly the Committee immedi- 
ately reported as follows: 

‘*The Legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be 
educated. 

‘‘A Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall be appointed by the Governor 
by and with the advice of the Senate. 
He shail hold his office for the term of 
four years, and his duties and compensa- 
tion shall be prescribed by law.”’ 

An amendment was adopted, yeas 55, 
nays 43, to add to the first section, ‘‘and 
the Legislature shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for this pur- 
pose.”’ 

A new section to be numbered two (2), 
was adopted, yeas 85, nays 10, as fol- 
lows: 

‘*No money raised for the support of 
the public schools of the Commonwealth 
shall be appropriated to or used for the 
support of any sectarian schools.”’ 

Numerous other amendments were of- 
fered and voted down. 

The Article was, on motion, referred to 
the Committee on Revision and Adjust- 
ment. October 3d this committee re- 


ported as follows : 
‘Insert after the word Article the 
numeral X. 
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‘* Sec. 1. In the sixth line strike out 
the word ‘this’ and insert ‘that.’ Strike 
out section three and insert ‘Women 
twenty-one years of age and upwards 
shall be eligible to any office of control or 
management under the school laws of this 
State.’’”’ 

On October roth, the Convention took 
up the report of the Committee on Revi- 
sion. Numerous amendments were of- 
fered, during the extended discussion 
which followed, some of which were 
adopted and others rejected. Finally the 
Article was adopted in the following form, 
and as such is now part of the organic 
law of the State—clear-cut, comprehen- 
sive and complete. 





‘* ARTICLE X.—EDUCATION. 


‘* Section 1. The General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools wherein all the children 
of this Commonwealth above the age of 
six years may be educated, and shall ap- 
propriate at least one million dollars each 
year for that purpose. 

‘* Section 2. No money raised for the 
support of the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth shall be appropriated to or 
used for the support of any sectarian 
school. 

‘* Section 3. Women twenty-one years 
of age and upwards shall be eligible to 
any office of control. or management un- 
der the school laws of this State.’’ 

This auspicious outcome of the delib- 
erations of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1873 may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 1. It removed the stigma of 
pauperism which ‘‘the poor gratis’’ in 
the Constitutions of 1790 and 1838 had 
cast upon the common schools, making 
them unpopular with very many well-to- 
do people, who preferred for that reason 
to educate their children in private schools 
although at much greater expense to 
themselves; 2. It re-affirmed the funda- 
mental principle of our form of govern- 
ment, the separation of Church and 
State; 3. It asserts and maintains the 
right of the State, for its own safety, to 
provide for that education of the rising 
generation which is essential to good cit- 
izenship. 

Being finally settled, these questions 
are removed permanently from the field 
of controversy. Were every other State 
in the Union as well fortified in this re- 
spect as Pennsylvania, much undesirable 
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friction that disturbs other communities 
would be averted. 

The Committee on Education was com- 
posed of some of the strongest men both 
in the Convention and in the Common- 
wealth; viz.: Messrs. Darlington, of 
Chester county, lawyer ; Black, of Greene 
county, lawyer; Stanton, of Philadelphia, 
merchant ; Wherry, of Cumberland, far- 
mer; Runk, of Lehigh, lawyer; Landis, 
of Blair, lawyer; Lear, of Bucks, lawyer; 
and Hall, of Elk, lawyer. Mr. Chas. A. 
Black, of Greene, was Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, and ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools under Gov- 
ernor Bigler. It was during his term 
that the Act of 1854 was passed, creating 
the County Superintendency and making 
other sweeping reforms in the structure 
and administration of our common school 
system. Mr. Wherry, of Cumberland, 
was educated for the bar, but went back 
to the plough from choice. As citizen 
and legislator his legal training was cer- 
tainly nothing either to his own disad- 
vantage or that of the Commonwealth. 

A momentous question now is, How 
far do our elementary common schools 
fall below the exalted ideal embodied in 
the Constitution? and what remains yet 
to be done to bring them up to the level 
of that high standard of excellence? It 
certainly cannot be done without the ex- 
clusion from the schools of incompetent 
teachers, and the employment of those 
only who are fully qualified to assume 
the arduous and responsible duties of the 
teacher’s vocation. On this point there 
is no room for two opinions. 


_ 


CIGARETTE SMOKING. 





N the city of New York, Commissioner 

Charles B. Hubbell, of the Board of 
Education, has commenced a _ crusade 
against the cigarette evil in the public 
schools. Many instances of the ruinous 
effect of the poisonous cigarette on the 
bodies and minds of young men and boys 
coming quite recently under the Com- 
missioner’s personal observation, made 
him feel that it was his duty to try to 
stamp out the vice among the lads, the 
responsibility for whose future rests, in 
part, on his shoulders. 

With one graduate of a public school, 
his nerves saturated with nicotine, be- 
coming suddenly insane in the Commis- 
sioner’s Wall Street office, and another, a 
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victim of the same vice, a hopeless inmate 
of a hospital, Mr. Hubbell recognized 
that the most efficient fight against the 
cigarette habit was to be made among 
those who are acquiring it while they are 
pupils in the public schools. Hethought 
over the matter and talked over it, both 
among his colleagues in the Board of 
Education and with the Principals of the 
various schools, and finally determined 
to form in every boys’ school in the city 
an anti-cigarette smoking league, bound 
by the following pledge: 

We, the undersigned. pupils of (Grammar 
or Primary) School No. — do hereby pledge 
ourselves upon honor: 

1. From this date to abstain from smok- 
ing cigarettes in any form until we reach 
the age of twenty-one years. 

2. Touseall influence that we possess to 
induce all public-school boys and other boys 
of our acquaintance to give up and abstain 
from the smoking of cigarettes until such 
boys shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years. 

3. By giving the pledge hereby made and 
by signing our names to the above, we con- 
stitute ourselves members of the Anti-Cigar- 
ette-Smoking League of (Grammar or Pri- 
mary) School No, —, of the City of New 
York. 

Already the pupils of several grammar 
schools, after a talk from Mr. Hubbell on 
the evils consequent on cigarette smok- 
ing, have signed this pledge, With the 
indorsement of his colleagues on the 
Board of Education, the movement in the 
public schools will proceed against cigar- 
ette smoking, which is developing rapidly 
among the public-school boys of New 
York and other cities, and has assumed 
the proportions of a national vice. ‘‘ The 
evils of the cigarette habit are manifold.’’ 
says Commissioner Hubbell. ‘‘ Most of 
our habitual truants we find to be cigar- 
ette fiends. Many and many a bright lad 
has had his will power weakened, his 
moral principle sapped, his nervous sys- 
tem wrecked, and his whole life ruined 
before he is seventeen years old, by the 
detestable cigarette.’’ 

‘* Too much stress cannot be laid,’’ the 
Commissioner adds, ‘‘on the deteriora- 
tion of the moral principle of a lad given 
to this pernicious habit, The ‘ cigarette 
fiend’ in time becomes a liar and a thief. 
He will commit petty thefts to get 
money to feed his insatiable appetite for 
nicotine. He lies to his parents, his 
teachers, and his best friends. He ne- 
glects his studies and, narcotized by 
nicotine, sits at his desk half stupefied, 
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his desire for work, his ambition, dulled 
if not dead. Not a principal in a public 
school but knows the cigarette smoker by 
such symptons; not one but regards the 
cigarette habit as a special evil to be 
specially combated. I know of no way 


in which I can help the good cause on so 
well as by pointing out to the boys the 
pernicious effects of the vice.’’ 


i ne 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, January, 1894. } 


Mr. H. F. Brooks of the city of McKees- 
port, Allegheny county, Pa., 
elected and commissioned to the office of 
City Superintendent, to fill the unexpired 
term of Supt. P. A. Shanor, who recently 
resigned. 


OO 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





THE following Permanent Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates have been issued to college gradu- 
ates under the Act of May Io, 1893: 

4. F. M. Hockenberry, Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, issued November 20, 1893, 
graduate of Wilson Female College. 

5. J. L. Smyder, Allegheny, Allegheny 
county, issued November 20, 1893, graduate 
of Westminster College. 

6. John Keiser, Alburtis, Lehigh county, 
issued November 20, 1893, graduate of Ur- 
sinus College. 

7. Thomas Sessions Cole, Chester, Dela- 
ware county, issued November 20, 1893, 
graduate of Brown University. 

8. Wm. Noetling, Bloomsburg, Columbia 
county, issued November 20, 1893, graduate 
of Union College. 

9. J. H. Rohrbach, Pottstown, Mont- 
gomery county, issued November 20, 1893, 
graduate of Lafayette College. 

10. P. A. Shanor, McKeesport, Allegheny 
county, graduate of Thiel College, granted 
ed December 12, 1893. 

11. E. M. Everly, Davistown, Greene 
county, graduate of Waynesburg College, 
granted December 12, 1893. 

12. Asa S. Keeler, Tunkhannock, Wyo- 
ming county, graduate of Lafayette College, 
granted December 12, 1893. 

13. Daniel Fleisher, Troy, Bradford 
county, graduate of Pennsylvania College, 
granted December 12, 1893. 

14. Preston R. Dry, Reading, Pa., gradu- 
ate of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, June, 
1887, granted December 14, 1893. 

15. Reppa Bell, McKeesport, Pa., graduate 
of Waynesburg College, June, 1884, granted 
December 16, 1893. 
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There is upon the statute book in 
Pennsylvania a law forbidding the sale of 
cigarettes to boys, but it is evaded on 
every hand. We have laws against 
theft and murder. In the same class 
should be included those against the 
manufacture and sale of the cigarette. It 
is a thing that kills. Let us do what we 
can to impress this truth. 










QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





LEGAL DECISION AS TO WATER TAX. 


5. Question: Can a Borough tax School Direc- 
tors for water that has been used in the public 
schools of the District? 

Answer: This question was decided in the 
Court of Lehigh county by Judge Albright, 
in the case of the Borough of Emaus vs. 
Emaus School District, November, 1892. 
The decision is as follows: 

Where, under the provisions of the Act of 
Assembly, a borough was authorized to erect 
water works with power to fix the rates for 
the use of the water ‘‘and to collect the same 
in the manner which borough taxes are col- 
lected,’’ and some of the water was used in 
the building of a new school house in the 
borough, the school district was exempted 
from the payment of water charges for the 
water so used. In such a ease the water 
charges are in the nature of a tax. 

Albright, P. J. October 17, 1892. The 
material facts in the case stated are that the 
school district of the borough of Emaus, the 
defendant, erected a brick school house; that 
the water required to build was furnished 
by the borough of Emaus, the plaintiff, from 
the pipes belonging to the borough water 
works, under a permit stating that it was 
granted subject to the borough ordinances 
relative to water; that under the rates fixed 
by said ordinances, the amount due for said 
water, if the defendant is liable, is $46.80. 
An Act of Assembly of 1871 (P. L., 85), rela- 
tive to the introduction of water into said 
borough, and the ordinances passed under its 
provisions, are made parts of the case stated. 

The question presented is whether or not 
the facts that the defendant is a common 
school district, and the building in question 
a public school house, exempt it from liabil- 
ity to pay for the water consumed. 

The Constitution of 1874 provides that all 
taxes shall be uniform on the same class of 
subjects, and shall be levied and collected 
under general laws; but that there may be 
exempted by general laws, public property 
used for public purposes, actual places of 
religious worship, places of burial not held 
for private or corporate profit, and institu- 
tions of purely public charity; also that all 
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laws exempting property from taxation, 
other than that above enumerated, shall be 
void. 

The Act of May 14, 1874(P. L., 158), passed 
in consequence of said constitutional pro- 
vision, declares that certain classes of build- 
ings and grounds shall be exempt from 
county, city, borough, bounty, road, school 
and poor tax. Among the properties ex- 
empted are all school houses belonging to 
any school district. A supplement to said 
Act, passed in 1879 (P. L., 99), provides that 
nothing in said Act of 1874 shall be taken to 
imply that any building in course of con- 
struction shall be subject to taxation where 
the same, if completed, would be exempt. 
If what the borough of Emaus may demand 
for water furnished, including that used in 
the construction of buildings, is a tax, then 
the defendant is exempt. A tax is a charge, 
a pecuniary burden for the support of gov- 
ernment or some specific purpose authorized 
by it, for which the State may make requi- 
sition in a prescribed mode. (Anderson's 
Dictionary of Law.) By taxation is meant 
a certain mode of raising revenue for a pub- 
lic purpose in which the community that 
pays has an interest. Sharpless vs. The 
Mayor, 21 P., 147. 

The form of procedure to collect as an ac- 
tion of debt does not change its character. 
(Anderson's Dict.) Said Act of 1871 au- 
thorizes the authorities of said borough to 
take property necessary for the purpose of 
supplying the inhabitants of the borough 
with water, to construct and maintain the 
works requisite, and to borrow money and 
levy taxes to defray the expense. The Act 
also provides: ‘‘ That said authorities be and 
the same are hereby authorized to adopt a 
schedule of rates by which water rents shall 
be assessed to the owner or owners of premi- 
ses, and to collect the same in the manner 
in which borough taxes are now collected.’’ 

Before the defendant obtained the water 
for building, the burgess and councils had 
made an ordinance specifying the rates for 
water. It imposes for a year’s use for a hy- 
drant for a family $4.00, a hotel $18.00, bath 
and water closets $1.00 each, horses and cat- 
tle 25 cents each, for building purposes 20 
cents per thousand bricks, and specifies 
other kinds of use of water and the annual 
rates thereof. Ofcourse, all is to be collected 
in the same way, not some by a tax collector 
and others by suit. The provision of the 
constitution above mentioned did not abro- 
gate the powers vested in said borough by 
said prior special act. Lehigh Iron Co. vs. 
Macungie, 3 W. N.C., 291. So the question 
to be decided is, whether said special Act of 
1871 makes the demand in controversy a tax, 
rather than whether it would, in the absence 
of that Act, be a tax under general laws. 
For beyond doubt, said Act covers the dis- 
puted ground. 

The water works belong to the borough. 
It acquired the requisite property, con- 
structed the works and paid therefor by is- 
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suing the obligations of the borough, and 
imposing taxes. It maintains and controls 
the works, and it is a matter within the 
proper limits of borough government. Sup- 
plying the inhabitants with water is as 
necessary as the laying out and regulating 
of public streets and the means to preserve 
the public peace. The borough authorities 
are to appoint the officers and agents to con- 
struct and maintain the works, to fix their 
a and pay it out of the public 
funds. (Sec. 3 of said Act of 1871.) They 
may fix such rates for the water as they see 
fit; if more is thus realized than the current 
expenses of the water works amount to, the 
excess is in the borough treasury; if less, the 
treasurer is drawn upon. There is no pro- 
vision for a separate water fund. Said au- 
thorities shall assess. By said ordinance 
they exercise that power. What the inhabi- 
tants may owe for water is collected not by 
action, as is the case with claims upon con- 
tract, but summarily by the exercise of sov- 
ereign power, in the marner in which bor- 
ough taxes are now collected. 

Borough taxes are collected by warrant to 
the collector, with duplicate of taxes at- 
tached thereto;*the collector, in case of 
neglect or refusal to pay, distrains any 
goods found upon the premises taxed; if no 
goods are found the body of the delinquent 
is taken to the county prison. General Bor- 
ough Act of 1851 (P. L., 323), Pr. 12, provid- 
ing that borough taxes shall be collected 
the same as county taxes. Act of April 15, 
1834, relative to collection of county tax (P. 
L,., 514, Par. 19, 20, 21); see also Act of April 
12, 1891 (P. L., 9), relative to collection o1 
borough taxes. This Act does not apply to 
taxes the collection of which is regulated by 
a local law. 

What is sought to be recovered here is a 
tax. The property is held by the school 
directors for the use of the inhabitants of the 
borough. The use is in the strictest and 
highest sense a public one. It is to educate 
the young—to make the means of education 
as free to all as the air, and let us add, water. 
It is the sense of the people of the Common- 
wealth, manifested by the public school 
laws, that all shall be educated, not only 
because of the benefit it confers upon those 
who enjoy the opportunity, but to promote 
the safety and welfare of the people and to 
maintain our political institutions. Shall 
public burdens be imposed upon the means 
necessary to accomplish this purpose? I1 
there is a failure to pay, shall the property 
devoted to this object be sold through the 
tax collector, or the constable, or the sheriff? 
Public policy forbids it. 

In the case of the County of Erie ws. the 
City of Erie, 113 Pa., 360, the County Com- 
missioners attempted to exact county taxes 
for a building, grounds, engines and horses 
used by the city to extinguish fires. It was 
decided that it could not be done, for the 
reason that a municipality is not subject to 
the general tax law, and its p operty, owned 
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and used for public purposes, is not taxable 
unless specifically made so by law. The 
Court, referring to Poor Directors vs. School 
Directors, 42 Pa., 21; Cooley on Taxation, 
130, and other authorities, declared the law 
to be that the public is never subject to the 
general tax laws, without express statute, 
also that the property in question was not 
taxable at the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1874, that no legislation subsequent 
thereto makes it taxable; that said I, Art. 
IX. of the Constitution did not operate on 
the subject, because when the Constitution 
was adopted public property was not taxable. 

School districts are not municipal corpo- 
rations. They belong to that class of quasi 
corporations to which counties and town- 
ships belong. Wharton vs. School Direct- 
ors, 42 Pa., 358; School District vs. Fuess, 
11 W.N.C.,97. The property they hold for 
the public’s use bears the same character as 
that held for the same purposes by munici- 
pal corporations. 

It has been argued that the laws relative 
to exemption from taxation do not apply, 
because the water was used to construct the 
building; that it was building material, and 
that a eee is under no obligations to 
contribute material to build a church or a 
school house within its limits. If what has 
been said already does not demonstrate the 
untenableness of this position, it is sug- 
gested that borough governments are not 
vested with power to deal in building ma- 
terials, and an attempt to do so would come 
to naught because not warranted by law. 

If this demand were recovered it would go 
into the borough treasury as a sum realized 
by public impost. What is realized by an 
exercise of the taxing power is a tax. To 
dwell longer on this point would not be 
profitable. If the building were not a public 
school house, a tax of $46.80 would rest on 
defendant. Because of the public character 
of the property it is exempt. October 17th, 
1892, upon the case stated judgment is en- 
tered for the defendant. 


——$— $< —____ 


RELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
COLLEGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





te facts given in the following article 
have been collected by Lewis R. Harley, 
A. M., of North Wales, Pa., at the sugges- 
tion of the State Superintendent. It is the 
purpose of the School Department to make 
an exhaustive study of Secondary Educa- 
tion in Pénnsylvania, and to embody the re- 
sults in the next Annual Report. 

Prof. Harley writes: From the earliest col- 
onial times, schools have been among the 
most important of our American institu- 
tions. Upon the arrival of the settlers on our 
shores, the home, the church and the school 
were erected in rapid succession. In 1635, 
provision was made for a public school in 
Boston, and in a few years free instruction 
was provided for every white child in 
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Massachusetts. A year later, Harvard Col- 
lege had its beginning, and thus education 
was first implanted as a permanent element 
in American soil. The Constitution of 
Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, contains a 
clause written by John Adams, which pro- 
vides that the legislature shall establish 
public schools. 

The need of public schools was early felt 
in Pennsylvania. In 1657, during the period 
of Dutch rule along the Delaware, Evert 
Pieterson held the office of school-master, 
and he had a school of twenty-five pupils. 
Penn also urged the importance of public 
schools, and in 1691 George Keith openeda 
school in Philadelphia at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year. Penn's Frame of Govern- 
ment, 1682, provides ‘‘that the Governor 
and Provincial Council shall erect and order 
all public schools, and encourage and re- 
ward the authors of useful sciences and 
laudable inventions in the said province;’’ 
further providing that the laws of the 
province shall be taught in the schools. 
Among the laws made at an assembly held 
at Philadelphia in 1683 was one, ‘‘that all 
escmare having children shall cause such to 

e instructed in reading and writing, so that 
they may read and write by the time they 
are twelve years old.’’ 

The subject of education under our State 
government forms an important chapter in 
the history of Pennsylvania. From the 
days of the Constitution of 1790, which pro- 
vided that the children of the poor shall be 
educated free, to the Constitution of 1873, 
which provides that all children above the 
age of six years shall be entitled to the 
ota ve of an education free, there has 
»een developed a wonderful sentiment in 
behalf of free schools. The educational 
history of our state is also marked by a 
wonderful growth in the colleges. Begin- 
ning with the University of Pennsylvania, 
founded by Benjamin Franklin, in 1740, as 
‘*The Charity School of Philadelphia,’’ up 
to the present day, many thriving institu- 
tions have been established, and the college 
—— in our State now reaches prob- 
ably 8000. 

The subject of the Relation of the High 
School to the College in Pennsylvania 
should claim more attention from educators 
than it does at the present time. It is the 
opinion of the best educators of the day that 
the system of public education should be 
complete from the primary school to the 
University, so that the one may naturally 
lead to the other. The school law of Penn- 
sylvania allows directors to place such 
studies in the curriculum as will naturally 
lead to the college, and when the demand for 
such a course of study exists, Schaol Boards 
are justified in so arranging the courses. 

In the West, the idea of bringing the 
high schools into line with the colleges and 
the universities has taken a strong hold of 
the people and of the schools. Michigan 
has led off in this direction, and has sent out 



































the professors of its colleges into the high 
schools, offering to accept their students 
without examination, if their high schools 
were brought up to certain standards. To- 
day, Michigan has one of the very best 
school systems in the United States, a com- 
plete scheme of education from the Kinder- 
garten to the University. Illinois is rapidly 
developing such a system, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois now has sixty accredited 
high schools from which it receives students 
into the Freshman class: The Illinois 
Wesleyan University has sixteen accredited 
high schools on its list, while the North- 
western University has twenty-one ac- 
credited high schools. Minnesota is also 
fast developing an ideal school system. The 
arrangement is as follows: Common schools, 
high schools, normal schools and the state 
university. ‘The high schools are free to all 
the youth of the State, and they complete the 
preparation of many young men and women 
for college. At present, there are fourteen 
high schools of this class in Minnesota, 
with a full preparatory course, and fine 
equipments of libraries and apparatus. 

The new States in the Northwest are tak- 
ing the lead in offering liberal provisions 
for a higher education. Arrangements are 
made in their constitutions for the organi- 
zation of the State Universities, in which 
the tuition is usually free, while be- 
low, there is an excellent system of high 
schools, giving ample preparation for the 
Universities. ‘Accordingly, the sections on 
education in the new constitutions are more 
elaborate than they were in the constitu- 
tions of fifty years ago. 

The leading European countries have a 
national system of education. In Germany, 
especially, the imperial government con- 
trols the schools, and thé Universities, 
which are all considered to be of equal rank. 
These Universities heve a uniform standard 
for entrance, making the system harmoni- 
ous throughout the empire. We have no 
national system of education, but instead, 
there are 44 systems. Probably it is better 
that each State is allowed to control its own 
system. However, the government of each 
State should require the colleges to adopt a 
uniform standard for entrance. It would 
be well for the colleges in each State to be 
more fully under State supervision. In 
chartering the colleges, the State bestows 
upon them large privileges, and the State 
should see to it that each degree granted by 

a college is worthily given, and possesses 
an intrinsic value. Too often the value of 
a degree means but little. Dr. Isaac Sharp- 
less tells of an instance of an institution in 
our State in which a man and his wife con- 
stituted the facuity. Through the aid of a 
p. litical friend, they secured a charter from 
Pennsylvania’s generous legislature, which 
empowered them with the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees. The husband soon con- 
ferred upon himself the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and upon his wife that of Master 
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of Arts. I know of another instance where 
a lecturer in a medical school gave a certain 
college a few dollars’ worth of apparatus, 


and as a reward, the degree of Master of 


Arts was conferred upon him. If the 
charters of such colleges were annulled, and 
if the reputable colleges of the State were to 
adopt a uniform standard for entrance, all 
of our High Schools could be graded soas to 
lead naturally to the college. 

Although the colleges of Pennsylvania 
have not yet taken any steps in this direc- 
tion, still I find that many of our High 
Schools have been preparing students for 
college for many years, and some of the 
High School graduates of our State have 
been admitted into the best Universities. 
From a comparative study of High Sc hool 
catalogues, I have gathered much informa- 
tion. The following will show the amount 
of work done in the languages and mathe- 
matics in some of our high schools: 


Norristown High School—German, 4 years; 
Latin, 4 years; Greek, 2 y-ars; plane and solid 
geometry, trigonometry, algebra complete. 

Wilkesbarre High School—Latin, 3 years; 
German, 3 years. Geometry, trigonometry and 
algebra, 3 years. 

York High School— Latin, 4 years; German, 3 
years. Geometry, trigonometry, algebra, 3 years. 

Scranton High School—Latin, 3 years; Greek 
2 years; German, 3 years. Geometry, trigonom- 
etry, algebra, 3 years. 

Towanda High School—Greek, Anabasis and 
Iliad; Latin, Ceesar, Virgil and Cicero. Algebra 
and geometry, 3 years. 

Harrisburg High School—Latin, 4 years; 
Greek and German, 3 years, French, 2 years. 
Geometry, trigonometry, algebra, 3 yeers. 

Reading High School—Greek, Anabasis and 
Iliad; Latin, Caesar, Virgil and Cicero; German, 
3 years. Geometry, trigonometry, algebra. 

Tunkhannock High School—Latin, Cesar, 
Virgil and Cicero; Greek, Anabasis and Iliad; 
geometry, trigonometry, algebra. 

Lancaster High School— Latin, 3 years; Greek, 
2 years; German, 4 years; French, 3 years; ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, algebra. 

Chester High School— Latin, 4 years; Greek, 
2 years; geometry, trigonometry, algebra. 

Altoona High School—Latin, Virgil, Czesar 
and Cicero; Greek, 4 years; German, 4 years; 
French, 2 years: geometry, trigonometry and 
surveying, algebra. 

North Wales High School—Latin, 3 years: 
German, 2 years; algebra and geometry, 3 years. 

Williamsport High School — Latin, Cesar, 
Virgil, Cicero; Greek, 2 years; German, 3 years;: 
geometry, trigonometry and surveying, algebra. 

Wellsboro High School— Latin, 3 years; 
Greek, 2 years; German, 3 years; geometry,, 
trigonometry, algebra. 

Slatington High School—Latin, Cesar, Vir- 
gil, Cicero; Greek, Anabasis and Greek Testa- 
ment; algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 

Bradford High School—Latin, Virgil, Casar, 
Cicero; Greek, Anabasis, Homer: algebra, ge 
ometry and trigonometry. 

Meadville High School—Latin, Caesar, Vir- 
gil, Cicero; algebra, plane and solid geometry 

Erie High School—Latin, Czsar, Virgil; 
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Cicero; Greek, Anabasis, Homer, Herodotus; 
German, 4 years; French, 4 years; geometry, 
trigonometry, algebra. 

Central High School, Philadelphia — Lan- 
guages and mathematics, full collegiate course. 
Degree of A. B. granted. 

Pottsville High School—Latin, Greek and 
German, 3 years; geometry, trigonometry, al- 
ygebra. 

Besides approved courses of study, the 
above-named high schools have a more or 
less satisfactory material equipment. Ap- 

aratus in variety is provided, and the facil- 
ities for teaching the natural sciences are in 
some of the schools first-class. Many of 
these High Schools have a faculty with a 

rofessor in charge of each important sub- 

ect. Thus the Reading High School has 

ad for its Professor of Chemistry a gradu- 
ate of a German University. The Philadel- 
phia High School has twenty-one professors 
and instructors. The Erie High School has 
a faculty of eleven members, and nearly all 
of them are college graduates. 

In addition to the above information, I 
have found by correspondence with the col- 
leges of this and adjacent States that a 
great many Pennsylvania High Schools had 
been preparing students for college. The 
following are the colleges and the Pennsyl- 
vania High Schools that have prepared stu- 
dents for them: 

Lafayette College—Classical Course:  Al- 
toona, Ashley, Bangor, Bath, Bristol, Butler, 
Catawissa, Chester, Clearfield, Danville, Easton, 
Erie, Franklin, Fredonia, Girard, Greensburg, 
Harrisburg, Hollidaysburg, lH untingdou, Houtz- 
dale, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Mercer, Mill 
Hall, Montrose, Philadelphia, Portland, Potts- 
ville, Scranton, Shenandoah, Slatington, Som- 
erset, Sunbury, Uniontown, Warren, Wells- 
boro, Wilkesbarre, Williamsport, Stroudsburg, 
Hazleton. Many of these also entered students 
in the scientific course. 

Haverford College—Classical Course: Phil- 
adelphia, West Chester, Towanda. Scientific 
Conrse: Philadelphia, West Chester, Norris- 
town. 

Washington and Jefferson College—Classical 
Course: Greensburg, New Castle, Pittsburgh, 
Scientific Course: Allegheny, Greensburg, 
Washington. 

Syracuse University — Classical Course: 
Greenville. Scientific Course: Philadelphia, 
Bradford, Erie, Scranton, Altoona, Athens. 

Allegheny College — Classical Course: Oil 
City, Bradford, Pittsburgh. Scientific Course: 
Meadville, Union City, Erie, Warren, New Cas- 
tle. Greenville. 

Western University—Classical Course: Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny. Scientfic Course: New Cas- 
tle, Meadville, New Brighton, Beaver, Erie, 
Leechburg. 


Princeton College--(lassical Course: Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh. Scientific Course: 
Peoria, Titusville, Butler, Bethlehem, Hazle- 
ton, Lewistown. Lancaster. 

Lehigh University—Classical Course: Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia. Scientific 
Course: Bethlehem and South Bethlehem, 


Lancaster. 
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Harvard College--Classical Course: Reading, 
Bradford, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia. 

Should space permit, I have material on 
hand that would increase these lists very 
much, but the facts already presented show 
that there is a strong tendency toward col- 
lege preparatory work in the High Schools 
of the State. 

In an extensive correspondence with High 
School principals and Superintendents, | 
have also gathered much information relat- 
ing to the subject. Principal Bevan of 
Mauch Chunk informs me that their grad- 
uates have entered the scientific course at 
Cornell, Dickinson and Lafayette. Super- 
intendent Missimer of Erie writes that 
graduates of the Erie High School have en- 
tered the classical course at Yale, Cornell, 
Vassar, University of Michigan, Adelbert, 
Thiel, Allegheny, Oberlin, Smith and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Principal Scheib- 
ner of Reading writes that graduates of the 
Boys’ High School have entered Harvard 
classical, Yale classical, Princeton classical, 
Amherst classical, Cornell scientific, Lehigh 
classical, Pennsylvania College, classical 
sophomore, Franklin and Marshall classical 
sophomore, Muhlenberg classical sopho- 
more, University of Pennsylvania classical, 
Columbia College classical. Prof. G. W. 
Phillips, of Scranton, states that their High 
School has prepared students in the classical 
and scientific courses for Princeton, Lafay- 
ette, Wesleyan, Lehigh, Bucknell and Vas- 
sar. Principal Putnam, of Towanda, writes 
that they fit for college if the students de- 
sire it. Students have been prepared in the 
classical course for Princeton and Haver- 
ford, and in the scientific course for Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh and the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Superintendent Transeau, of Wiiliams- 
port, states that they have prepared pupils 
for Lafayette, Lehigh, Cornell, Dickinson, 
Harvard and University of Pennsylvania. 
Twenty students were prepared in five 
years. J. C. Breidinger, principal at Tunk- 
hannock, replies that students have been 
prepared for the scientific course of Yale, 
Harvard and Lafayette. Principal Bevan, 
of Catasauqua, informs me that students 
have been prepared there for Lehigh classi- 
cal and scientific, Lafayette and Muhlen- 
berg. Supt. Wm. M. Benson, of Hunting- 
don writes that students have gone from 
Huntingdon to Princeton, State College, 
Bucknell and Franklin and Marshall. The 
Slatington High School has prepared stu- 
dents for Muhlenberg, Ursinus and Lafay- 
ette. Lafayette admits the pupils on the 
certificate of the principal. The Greensburg 
High School has prepared students for 
Washington and Jefferson, Bucknell, Geneva 
College and Grove City College. Thirteen 
students have been prepared for college dur- 
ing the past five years. 

The movement seems to be general all 
along the line. Supt. Cottingham, of 
Easton, writes: ‘‘ The old course of study 
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has been abandoned in order to give place 
to our new curriculum, adapted to the read- 
justment of the school into classical, scien- 
tific and business departments. The male 
graduates who enter college are usually 
matriculated at Lafayette, whilst a few have 
entered other colleges.’’ Supt. Foster, of 
Chester, in a report to the School Board, 
some time ago, said, ‘‘I am proud to add 
our High School to the large number of 
those throughout the country that are rec- 
ognized leaders of the higher institutions of 
learning.’’ From Principal Roth, of Brad- 
ford, I learn that the Bradford High School 
has prepared students in the classical course 
for Vassar, Harvard, Yale, Oberlin, Welles- 
ley and Cornell. Ample provision has been 
made to fit for any American college. A 
chemical and physical laboratory has been 
built equal to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Principal Hoxton, of 
Meadville High School, writes that since 
Meadville is a college town, most of the 
graduates of the High School attend Alle- 
gheny College, but the graduates are also 
ready to enter any college. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ApAMsS—Supt. Thoman: Another of the 
most successful Institutes was held at Get- 
tysburg in the last week of November. One 
thing among others considered by our teach- 
ers was the formulating of a plan fora 
county-school exhibit for the next Institute. 
The committee appointed for this work 
made the following report : Teachers are to 
send all the work they deem proper to the 
County Superintendent’s office at least three 
weeks prior to the meeting of the Institute, 
the specimens to be selected from work done 
by pupils between this time and the date of 
sending in same ; that a committee of seven 
teachers be appointed to meet at least two 
weeks before the Institute convenes, and 
select from work sent in, and arrange and 
classify it properly. The specimens are to 
consist of drawings, compositions, penman- 
ship, botanical specimens, geological col- 
lections, examination papers, and manual 
training-work —in short, all school-room 
work will be accepted. The first regular 
session of the Directors’ Association was 
held in the public-school building, Gettys- 
burg, November 3oth. The number of Di- 
rectors present was about ninety, also a 
large number of spectators. The programme 
previously arranged by the executive com- 
mittee was very satisfactorily carried out. 
Dr. G. B. Hancher, principal of the Key- 
stone State Normal School, addressed the 
directors at their afternoon session; ad- 
dresses were also made by ex-County Supt. 
D. G. Williams, of York, and P. D. W. 
Hankey, of Gettysburg. The Association 
unanimously recommended the system of 
graded work in country schools, introduced 
by the Superintendent, and urged its adop- 
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tion where not already in use. 
the Association proved of unusual interest. 
Along the lines of needed school legislation, 
our directors, being an organized body, are in 


a position with some prestige to memorialize 


the law-making power of the State, and 
thereby bring its influence to bear upon 
proposed enactments. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton : An excel- 
lent four-room building was erected in Mif- 
flin township in September. The dedica- 
tory services of the new school in Duquesne 
were held November 4th. The building is 
a handsome one with eight rooms. It is 
heated and ventilated by the Bennett & Peck 
system. An elegant eight-room brick build- 
ing was dedicated in Braddock township 
November 11th. It is heated and ventilated 
by the Smead system, and is one of the best 
buildings in the county. At all of these 
dedications the patriotic orders turned out 
and took part inthe services: A fine twelve- 
room brick building in Braddock township 
was burned down early in November. It was 
insured for $30,000, and will be immediately 
rebuilt. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson : A school has 
been opened in Parks township on account 
of the crowded condition of No. 2. It would 
be an advantage to both teachers and pupils 
if many of the districts would follow the 
example of Parks and divide the over- 
crowded schools that exist in some places. 
No school should have more than forty 
pupils for one teacher. A very interesting 
school meeting, addressed by Dr. Waller, 
was held in Kittanning. A deeper interest 
has been aroused in that borough. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The School Board 
of Antis township has demonstrated its pro- 
gressiveness by advancing teachers’ salaries 
to $40 per month, and repairing and reno- 
vating the school-houses. The house at 
Elizabeth Furnace has been much improved 
and refurnished with patent desks. Our 
County Institute was largely attended. 
The Jr. O. U. A. M. and the P. O.S. A., and 
citizens of Freedom township, placed flags 
on the school-houses at Leamersville and 


Puzzletown on Thanksgiving Day. Large 
audiences were present at each place. There 
were addresses and music appropriate to the 


occasion. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The corner-stone 
of the new school-house at Morrisville was 
laid October 9. Lewis R. Bond conducted 
the exercises, in which the teachers and 
pupils participated. The large audience 
and the close attention indicate the deep in- 
terest people of the town and the surround- 
ing community feel in everything pertain- 
ing to the educational welfare of their chil- 
dren. The site is an historic spot, being a 
part of the gronnds where Washington’s 
army encamped in 1776. It is in every way 
well suited for its present use. The annual 
Teachers’ Institute has left most encour- 
aging impressions. The attendance 
throughout the week was much larger than 
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usual. Of the 300 teachers of the county, 
only six were absent; of these, four were at 
the World’s Fair, and two were sick. On 
Directors’ Day 122 directors were present. 
The schools of the 3d ward, Quakertown, 
moved into their new house November 13. 
It is a large brick building, finished in 
hard wood, and heated and ventilated by 
the Smead-Wills system. It is in every 
way a credit tothe town. West Rockhill 
has placed a copy of Webster’s Inter- 
national and a neat book-case in each 
school of the district. Warminster has 
enlarged two of its school-yards. The 
teachers of Northampton township have 
arranged to hold a Local Institute at Rich- 
boro, January 18th or 19th, 1894. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: The annual 
County Institute was a most successful edu- 
cational meeting, in point of interest and 
attendance of teachers and directors, and 
the character of the work done by the in- 
structors, Hon. Henry Houck, Supt. J. S. 
Walton, Prof. John B. DeMotte, Dr. L. B. 
Sperry and Prof. A. D. Meloy. 
points of the Institute were, the entire har- 
mony throughout, the thoughtful attention 
of the teachers to the excellent work of the 
instructors, the division of the Institute for 
two hours during the forenoon into three 
sections, primary, intermediate and higher, 
and ungraded—for the purpose of special 
instruction—and the music under the direc- 
tion of Prof. T. L. Gibson, which was a 
source of much enthusiasm and inspiration. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Good work is 
being done this year by the various teach- 
ers’ associations throughout the county. 
Over fifteen valuable meetings have been 
held. A large number of expensive charts 
were placed in our schools last snmmer. In 
many places the dust accumulates upon 
them, where reference books and choice 
reading are scarcely known. Our teachers, 
as far as visited, are doing better average 
work than during any previous year. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Twelve 
new schools were opened this year, making 
a total of 387 in the county. Additional 
graded schools are needed in some districts 
in order to reduce the primaries and make 
better teaching possible. The several new 
buildings erected are an improvement on 
the old style and are a promise of better 
things to come. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Johnston: The county 
institute was a success. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it was held more than a month 
earlier than usual, every teacher in the 
county except nine—four on account of 
sickness—was enrolled and in attendance, 
The instructors were Dr. J. B. De Motte. 
Dr. L. B. ny: Mrs. Ella Greene, Miss 
Ella Richardson, Dr. J. P. Welsh, Profs. 
Noetling, Chas. Albert, Henry R. Russell, 
E. K. Richardson, and C. M. Parker. The 
evening entertainments: Dr. De Motte, 
Prof. L.. I. Handy, Col. Geo. W. Bain, and The 
Ollie Torbett Concert Company. Arrange- 
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ments are being made to hold about ten 
local institutes during the school year. 
The first of these will be held at Berwick, 
Saturday, December gth, with a lecture Fri- 
day evening previous - 5 Prof. Handy. The 
schools so fat as visited are in good condi- 
tion, and the teachers are in most cases do- 
ing good work. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Never be- 
fore were teachers so scarce as at the opening 
of this year,—a condition brought about by 
raising the standard of fitness. Our aim 
has been to improve the schools and thus to 
raise the salaries of teachers. As a result, 
a larger proportion of our teachers are ex- 

rienced in the work. Middlesex put in 
our new slate black boards. The Mechan- 
icsburg schools now occupy their new 
building. Principal E. M. Baxter has intro- 
duced some new hatuses, one of which is to 
march the pupils out of the building to the 
tap of the drum. He has also provided a 
series of educational lectures by prominent 
educators for the benefit of the teachers and 
friends of the cause—a step in the right 
direction. Mechanicsburg can now lay 
claim to the finest public school building in 
the county. The Board is composed of pub- 
lic spirited men, and although they were 
considerably criticised for their progressive- 
ness, they have erected a building which 
will be a lasting monument to their fidelity 
to the highest interest of humanity. Future 
generations will speak their vindication 
with grateful hearts. 

FuLTton—Supt. Chestnut: Local insti- 
tutes are organized and have been held dur- 
ing the term in each of eleven townships. 
Eighteen such meetings have been held, 
eleven of which I have attended. They are 
very beneficial to teachers, schools, and 
patrons. In one district, Belfast, the use of 
a house was forbidden by the President of 
the Board ; two weeks later we held a meet- 
ing in another house of the same township. 
The aim is to spend enough time in each 
school to understand its practical working, 
and the spirit animating the teacher. Too 
many teachers lack energy and enthusiasm; 
all such should be weeded out as fast as 
possible. Most teachers are, however, 
anxious to improve. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The four local 
institutes held this month were well at- 
tended, and much interest was taken in 
them by teachers and citizens. Most of the 
teachers (I wish I could say all) did active 
work in these meetings. I am now spend- 
ing most of my time in visiting schools. I 
find three classes of teachers: Those who 
are working merely to get in the time; those 
who feel that they are paid for their work, 
and ought to do enough to earn the money ; 
those who are throwing their whole energy 
into the duties of each day, and are work- 
ing as if their future success, and the well- 
being of society, depended on how they teach 
this winter. This latter class should be 
kept in the schools at any cost. I am edit- 



































ing an educational column in the Waynes- 
burg /ndependent. This paper is sent free 
to each school in the county. 

Jun1aTaA—Supt. Marshall: Our annual 
Institute was held at Mifflintown. All the 
teachers but one were present. Our instruc- 
tors were Dr. N.C. Schaeffer, Prof. Chas. H. 
Albert, Dr. L. I. Handy, Dr. A. R. Horne, 
and Dr. J. B. De Motte. On Tuesday after- 
noon, Prof. J. T. Ailman made a very able 
address on ‘‘ The Mission of the Public 
Schools.’ Evening entertainments: ad- 
dress of welcome by Dr. H. C. Holloway ; 
response, by Samuel J. Stoner; ‘‘Our Chil- 
dren’s Heritage,’’ by Prof. Albert; ‘‘ The 
Road to Victory,’’ by Dr. Handy; ‘‘ Push 
and Pull,’’ by Dr, Horne;} Concert by the 
Schumann Male Quartette; illustrated lec- 
ture, ‘‘ The Harp of the Senses, or, the Se- 
cret of Character Building,’’ by Prof. De 
Motte. On ‘Directors’ Day’’ about thirty- 
six directors were present. They were ad- 
dressed by Dr. A. R. Horne, who spoke to 
them about what should be done with our 
portion of the $5,500,000 appropriation. Ad- 
dresses were also made by several of the 
directors and citizens. 

LACKAWANNA— Supt. Taylor: In many 
schools the directors have ordered too few 
books. This is a serious mistake; but we 
hope all schools will be fully supplied before 
January ist, 1894. |Uniform examination 
questions were sent to all teachers in the 
county, and an examination held November 
28th. A local Institute was held at Wa- 
verly. Prof. Geo. P. Bible, of Stroudsburg, 
gave an evening lecture, and also assisted 
at the day sessions. The teachers of the 
boroughs of Blakely, Winton, Olyphant and 
Dickson— forty-three in all— met at Oly- 
phant, November 18th, and organized for 
monthly Institute work. Their meetings 
will be held on the second Saturday of each 
month. The work will be both scholastic 
and professional. Conductors in arithmetic, 
geography and theory of teaching were ap- 
pointed. Hughes’ ‘‘ Mistakes in Teaching”’ 
was adopted as their first text-book in pro- 
fessional work. The officers of the organi- 
zation are: President, M. W. Cummings; 
Vice-President, Carrie A. Kenyon; Secre- 
tary, M. J. Lloyd; Treasurer, J. A. Moyles. 
This is the only attempt to do regular, sys- 
tematic work that has been made for some 
years. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: The schools 
of W. Newcastle were opened in their new 
school building November 13th, with a large 
attendance—so much so that it was neces- 
sary to open the eighth room and elect an- 
other teacher. The schools of Mahoningtown 
have been closed for the past two weeks on 
account of dipththeria. Three deaths have 
been reported. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Never before 
had there been a better attendance of teach- 
ers and directors at the County Institute. 
Every teacher in the county responded to 
the first roll-call. With one exception, I 
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have visited all the schools and found them 
doing well. Successful local Institutes 
have been held in Londonderry, Annville 
and North and South Lebanon. 
LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The free text- 
book system brought about a noticeable 
change in at least one respect. Formerly it 
was not an unusual thing to find pupils 
who were spending their entire time in the 
study of three or four branches. The 
teacher found it difficult to induce the 
parents to furnish the necessary books. If 
the Board insisted upon its being done, the 
upils would sometimes leave school. Now 
it 1s a rare thing to find a pupil refusing to 
take up certain branches. Some districts 
failed to order a sufficient number of books 
and have been at a disadvantage in conse- 
quence; but this will soon be remedied. 
LycoMInG—Supt. Becht: The plan of 
having District Superintendents hold 
monthly meetings is attended with great 
success. Limestone, Loyalsock, Lewis, 
Washington, Fairfield and Bastress districts 
have held such meetings, with the result of 
awakening an interest in teachers, directors, 
patrons and pupils. Jersey Shore has added 
a year to the course of study and will en- 
gage an assistant for the High School. The 
work throughout the county during the 
past month has been most encouraging. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: During the 
month I have visited thirty schools, includ- 
ing the borough of Lewistown, under the 
supervision of Prof. J. C. Houser, and the 
schools of McVeytown, under Mr. W. B. 
Rodgers. These schools are doing good 
work. Perhaps the greatest deficiency in 
some of our schools is a lack of discipline. 
Armagh and Brown townships held their 
first Institute November 3d and 4th. The 
evening session was especially well at- 
tended. Our County Institute, held in 
Lewistown, was a complete success, and the 
Superintendent thankfully appreciates the 
hearty codperation of the teachers during 
the entire week. On Wednesday, which was 
Directors’ day, about one-third of the 
directors of the county were present. ‘‘ Em- 
ployment of Teachers’’ and ‘‘ Method of 
Ventilating School-Rooms’’ were the ques- 
tions discussed ; the former was opened by 
Rev. Focht, of Lewistown, and the latter 
by Roland Thompson, of Milroy. 
NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Arbor Day 
was celebrated by the Bath schools with ap- 
— exercises. Addresses were made 
y Revs. Krider, Linderman and Erisman. 
Four trees were planted and named in honor 
of Supt. W. F. Hoch, Grover Cleveland, Dr. 
N.C. Schaeffer, and Geo. D. Humbert. Our 
County Institute was very successful. 
PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: The free text- 
books have given a stimulus to education. 
Evidences of educational advancement are 
noticeable on every hand, and children are 
anxious to make good use of the present 
advantages. Probably part of this is due to 
the better classification of pupils afforded 
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by the uniform text-books. For a number 
of years past the pupils in several districts 
have been rmitted to study whatever 
books were brought to school, to save par- 
ents the expense of buying new books. The 
result was that in a great many cases there 
would be several classes formed where there 
should have been only one of a certain 
grade. Less time had to be devoted to a 
recitation, and the small number of pupils 
in a class caused the interest in study to lag 
in spite of the earnest efforts of our best 
teachers. The difficulty has been overcome 
by uniform books, and the schools are the 
better for it. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: All the schools, 
284 in number, are in successful operation. 
Local Institntes have been organized in all 
but a few of the districts, and under the di- 
rection of wide-awake and progressive teach- 
ers they are doing much good. 

TioGA—Supt. Raesley: The attendance 
at the annual Institute on the part of teach- 
ers, and the general interest manifested, 
were never better. During several days the 
number of visitors was limited only by the 
size of the hall in which the sessions were 
held. Instruction was given by State Sup- 
erintendent N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent 
J. S. Walton, Dr. L. B. Sperry, ex-Supt. M. 
F. Cass, Profs. H. E. Cogswell, W. R. 
Longstreet, A. F. Stauffer, and J. P. Breid- 
enzer, and Mrs. G. B. Strait. In addition 
to the work of the instructors, Hon. H. W. 
Williams, of the Supreme Court, delivered 
an able address on ‘‘ The Relation of the 
State to the Nation.’’ Interesting papers 
were read by Profs. J. C. Doane and W. E. 
Blair, and Miss Flora Russell. In accord- 
ance with resolutions passed to that effect, a 
committee of seven teachers was appointed 
to establish a Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
The county was also divided into fifteen 
local institute districts, and a committeeman 
appointed for each district. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: I have visited 
all our schools, and find that in nearly all 
the districts, directors have not only com- 

lied with the letter, but the spirit of the 
aw, in arranging for books and supplies, 
and in the construction of out-buildings. 
All the schools of the county are working 
under a system of grading which promises 
good results. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: I have under- 
taken to introduce Welch's system of class- 
ification, gradation, and close supervision. 
A number of townships have already adopted 
it, and others are considering it. I think, 
if properly introduced, it will be an aid to 
better work. The best reason for the intro- 
duction of such a system is the loose and 
unsatisfactory results attained in our 
schools. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: Our dis- 
trict and local Institutes are very successful ; 
many of them are being held. The attend- 
ance at the County Institute was larger than 
ever before. The number of antiquated 
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moss-backs, who learned it all long ago, and 
do not need Institute instruction, is becom- 
ing beautifully less each year. 

WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulrich: In many 
of our townships local Institutes are be- 
ing held; in some once a month, in others 
every two weeks. I hear very good reports 
from these districts relative to the interest 
taken in the Institutes. 

ALLENTOWN—Supt. Raub: One male and 
one female night school have been opened 
with a good attendance. The male school 
is taught by one of the regular teachers, and 
the female by a young lady who holds the 
position of substitute. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: The public 
schools of Bethlehem observed Arbor Day, 
November 8th, in conjunction with the re- 
ception and dedication of a new bell for the 
Neisser building. Trees were planted and 
named. A glass jar containing a variety of 
articles was placed at the root of the tree 
named the ‘‘ George Neisser Maple.’’ The 
bell was dedicated to the memory of George 
Neisser, Bethlehem’s first school teacher; it 
bears the inscription: ‘‘1893. In honor of 
George Neisser, Bethlehem’s First School 
Teacher, 1743. His work will live forever.’’ 
Director Edward Welden delivered the in- 
troductory address; Director Augustus S. 
Bishop, the address of dedication; and Rt. 
Rev. J. Mortimer Levering, the formal ad- 
dress of the occasion on the ‘‘ Life and Work 
of George Neisser.’’ A pleasing incident of 
the exercises was the crowning of the bell 
with a wreath of choice flowers by Anna 
Frances Neisser, a descendant, who sought 
in this way to honor a worthy ancestor. 
The School Home class of Neisser building 
placed the flowers next day on the good 
man’s grave in the Moravian cemetery. 

BRADFORD City—Supt. Roth: The enrol- 
ment is the largest in the history of the 
schools. The attendance inthe High School 
is relatively very large. This is owing to 
the re-organization effected last month, and 
already reported. The movement in pro- 
viding fitting facilities for any American 
college has stimulated and raised the stand- 
ard in every department in the High School, 
and more than doubled the attendance. 
However, our most pressing present need is 
for acompulsory school law to meet ‘‘ cases 
of truancy.’’ The attractiveness of the 
school-work will do much, but not enough 
to reach those pupils not within the scope 
of such influence. Without reaching such 
cases now on the streets, or prematurely at 
work, our State School system can never ful- 
fil its mission. What can bedone? 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry : 
Having united the two High Schools, and 
anxiously watched the result for three 
months, it is gratifying to all concerned to 
know that under the efficient corps of in- 
structors, the anticipated advantages of the 
plan are being fully realized. All our teach- 
ers attended the County Institute, which 
was one of unusual value professionally. 
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DUNMORE—Supt. Williams: At their last 
meeting the School Board adopted Prang’s 
system of Form Study and Drawing. The 


services of a competent supervisor have been 
procured. The directors are very favorable 
to progress, and undoubtedly other educa- 
tional features of merit will soon become a 
part of our school system. 

HAZLE Twe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: The study of Latin has been intro- 
duced into several schools of the township 
during the present term. Twenty-four 
copies of Allen & Greenough’s Latin Gram- 
mar and Harper & Burgess’ Inductive 
Latin method have been supplied to these 
schools, besides a number of Wentworth’s 
Geometries. The pupils taking up these 
branches are doing so with a view to pre- 
pare themselves for a normal school course. 
Quite a number of pupils throughout this 
district are preparing for the teachers’ ex- 
amination. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson: The en- 
rollment of pupils is much greater than that 
of any previous year. I believe free books 
and supplies have had much to do with it. 
Nor does it seem that the maximum enroll- 
ment is yet reached, for they are still com- 
ing in. Almost every day adds a few pupils 
to the roll of some school. Judging by the 
liberal contributions of the schools for the 
support of the orphans’ home on Thanks- 
giving Day, we would conclude that more 
than mere routine book knowledge is being 
gained by our pupils. 

MILTON—Supt. Goho: On Nov. 3d, the 
teachers of Mt. Carmel visited our schools, 
with Supt. Dean at their head. The Board 
is having an addition put to the high 
school building for the introduction of the 
Mead flush-closet system. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: The marked 
improvement in our schools is due to better 
grading, the introduction of drawing, and a 
better class of teachers. Weare determined 
that those employed shall be normal school 
graduates or the equivalent thereof. There 
has been much sickness in the schools, and 
the percentage of attendance has conse- 
quently been lowered. The teachers are 
doing excellent work; they have taken 
hold of the drawing vigorously and with 
good success. Our high school is working 
hard, and under the efficient care of Mr. 
Cocklin will hold its own with the best of 
high schools. Ground has been purchased 
for a new high school building, to be 
erected next spring. We hold a primary 
grade meeting each Monday, and an ad- 
vance grade meeting each Tuesday after 
school. 

NEwPport Twpe., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: Two rooms were completed and 
schools opened in them during the month. 
We now have three four-room buildings, 
three two-room buildings, and one single 
room building—nineteen schools—in opera- 
tion. Vocal music is taught in all grades 
above the first and second primary. 
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NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: On Tues- 
day before Thanksgiving Day, our school 
children were asked each to bring a potato 
for the poor of the borough. The bringing 
was entirely optional. On Wednesday 
afternoon these were collected, and they 
amounted to over seventy bushels of the 
finest potatoes. The children seemed very 
happy to have this opportunity of giving 
something for the relief of the needy. 

Ou, City—Supt. Babcock: Free text- 
books and supplies are a great help to the 
teacher; at least we find them so here. 
Heretofore there has been more or less de- 
lay, because some of the pupils were not 
promptly supplied with books. The chil- 
dren seem delighted, also, with the fact that 
their wants in school are so well provided 
for. Thus far we have found them more 
careful of the books and supplies furnished 
by the School Board, than they formerly 
were of their own. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Our night 
schools opened the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. This year we have adopted the plan 
of admitting by card granted by the con- 
troller of the ward. Night schools hereto- 
fore have not been at all satisfactory ; in 
fact, the results were not at all what the 
district hada right toexpect. The branches 
taught are arithmetic, reading, writing and 
spelling. The contract has just been let 
for a $26,000 building, exclusive of heating 
and ventilation, to contain eight rooms. 
The architect has also presented plans and 
specifications to the Board for a twelve- 
room building. So the good work goes on. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: The vacancy 
in the high school has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Prof. H. W. Consar, of New Berlin 
College. He is a man well qualified for the 
position, with eight years’ experience in 
teaching, and will begin work January 2. 
The percentage of attendance has been re- 
duced by sickness, measles and scarlatina 
prevailing. Otherwise work seems to be 
a gga satisfactorily. No time has 
meen given to visitation of schools, my 
whole time being required in the high 
school. The directors do but little visit- 
ing, depending upon the Superintendent’s 
report for their information as to the condi- 
tion of the schools. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford : During the 
month we have organized all our teachers 
into the ‘‘ Teachers’ International Reading 
Circle.’’ A very lively interest is awaken- 
ing in the work. 

WEsT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: The boys’ 
debating club and the girls’ literary society 
are valuable features in the high school. 
These are managed by the pupils themselves 
in the presence of a teacher. Dr. Francis 
Newton Thorpe, of the Universiry of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke to the high school on 
‘* Education and Citizenship.’’ Prof. How- 
ard, a prominent member of the Chester 
County Historical Society, presented a 
framed picture of Lafayette to the school. 
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